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|  Raisuli has suddenly come to the front again and 
given the Moorish question another start. The capture 
of Kaid Sir Harry Maclean is the climax of his feats in 
that line. It surpasses anything he has done in audacity 
and in treachery. Of the many prisoners whom he 
has held to ransom, Europeans we mean such as Mr. 
Perdicaris and Mr. Varley, and Mr, Harris the ‘‘ Times” 
correspondent, Kaid Maclean is not only the most 
distinguished but is actually the most notable figure 
in the country. We have pictured the Government 
better through him than through the Sultan. He was 
at the time acting for the Sultan in negotiating the 
terms of the pardon of Raisuli. Raisuli’s treachery in 
making prisoner an envoy deprives him of any title to 
mercy should the tables be turned on him ; but in fact 
it seems to make him master of the situation. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Kaiser is coming—in November, it appears: any 
way, he is coming. Both the invitation and its accept- 
ance must give pleasure to all good Germans and all | 

. good Britons. Not on any political grounds; the map | 
of Europe is not going to be affected by this visit, nor 
| 


any other map; and Germany will not stop building 
ships of war, neither shall we. But it is possible that | 
after this visit certain excited scribes in Germany and © 
certain silly people here will stop writing, or, if that is | 
too much to expect, will write fewer alarmist articles. It 
is quite right to be alert and alive to danger from 
any country, but these flaming furious tirades against 
Germany or England, as the case may be, are merely 
silly. They make no one think. However, it is a good 
sign that the ‘‘ National Review” is not up in arms 
already proclaiming a ‘‘ German invasion in the 
autumn !” 


What is to prevent his exacting his own terms as to 
pardon and position in the future, now that he has 
Kaid Maclean as a hostage? To disregard his demands 
and press him in the mountains where he has carried 
his prisoner would certainly mean Maclean’s murder. 
He is playing his last coup, and though his capture of 
Maclean is a villainous act it is a clever one, and he 
will get every ounce of advantage there is ta be got 
from it in his further dealings with the Sultan. The 
fact that Kaid Maclean agreed to negotiate on Raisuli’s 
own terms and conditions as to place shows that 
Raisuli even before had a strong position. Now it is 
stronger. He will not hesitate to murder if he is made 
desperate: but according to the accounts of his other 
prisoners they have generally been treated decently, 
though not too pleasantly. 


Dr. Carl Peters got his verdict in his action for libel 
against Herr Grubner, the editor of the ‘‘ Miinchener 
Post”. A fine of £25 and costs will however appa- 
rently not settle the matter, and there is talk of more 
actions and various duels. Feeling runs high on 
both sides. Dr. Peters’ past, all the old charges 
proven or not proven as to his work in East Africa 
on account of which he was tried and dismissed 
the service in 1897, have been revived, and there 
is no doubt that he has been and is being seriously 
persecuted. His friends are working strenuously to 
secure his return to the public service, and claim 
that his success in the present trial amply reinstates 
his character. It was to keep him out of public 
life that the attacks were criginally made upon him, 
and the finding of the Disciplinary Court ten years ago 
was considered justification enough. Herr Grubner 
and his supporters might surely have made their protest 
effective without raking up the horrors of Kilima-Njaro. | 


The Japanese Chambers of Commerce have sent a 
memorial to the President and to American Chambers 
of Commerce which is interpreted in America as a 
threat of boycotting American goods entering Japan. 
| It is also grave that licences have been refused by . 
the municipal authorities of San Francisco to Japanese 
intelligence officers. This seems to be resented in 
Japan much more keenly than the anti-Japanese riots. 
Not unnaturally, for it means a settled plan of campaign 
against the Japanese, not a mere outburst of temper. 
There is some talk of American warships being trans- 
ferred to the Pacific side. The officials do not admit 
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any such movement ; but it is probable that the rumour 
is not all moonshine. 


Politically an Englishman at home will always think 
of South Africa as the other Ireland. In the House it 
is always Ireland, in the Empire it is always South 
_ Africa. Lord Selborne’s great despatch on South 
African confederation makes one feel more than ever 
how impossible it is to get away from South African 
problems. This federation of the British South African 
colonies is necessary, and apparently Lord Selborne 
judges it to be insistent. It will have to be taken in 
hand before long, and once taken up no one can say how 
long the question will be with us. It is no purely South 
African matter: there are the Portuguese in South 
Africa: the political|union of the British States will affect 
the Portuguese materially. And the whole question of 
racial proportion, serious enough in the Transvaal, 
becomes more difficult and much more important in a 
South African Commonwealth. Have we faced the 
significance of a unified political South Africa, with 
a largely preponderating Dutch population? The 
Australian Commonwealth was not fixed up in a day ; 
and this is an infinitely more complex problem. 


We called attention the other day to the unsatis- 
factory position of the official history of the South 
African War. Mr. Haldane, on the other hand, in 
answer to a question says that ‘‘the work is steadily 
proceeding”. No doubt it is now, but the question 
ts How long will it proceed steadily? The situa- 
tion is this. Sir Frederick Maurice and his staff of 
half a dozen officers are to receive pay up to 31 August ; 
after that there is no further provision for the necessary 
funds. After 1 September General Maurice is appa- 
rently expected to continue the work, ‘‘ steadily” we 
will hope, without pay ; but it is likely that for a time 
at least he will be able to keep on two assistants 
instead of six. Possibly too Sir George Clarke, who 
will assume ‘‘ responsibility ”, may be able to devote a 
small sum to the continuance of the work. But these 
are hardly more than pious aspirations. The broad 
facts remain as we stated them, and, unless some new 
arrangement is made, the official history, when and if 
it is ever finished, will bear unhappy witness to the 
economies enforced by Mr. Haldane after the appear- 
ance of the second volume, which, by the way, is 
expected to come out about the end of this month. 


Not the West Indies alone are to be victimised by the 
decision of the Government to withdraw from the anti- 
bounty convention. Lord Denbigh’s statement on 
Tuesday showed what harm the worship of cheapness 
may bring with it. Enterprise becomes impossible. 
Lord Denbigh had entered into provisional contracts for 
laying down a large area in Lincolnshire with sugar- 
beet. A local factory which would give employment to 
120 men throughout the winter was to be established. 
In face of the uncertainty created by Sir Edward Grey’s 
announcement, Lord Denbigh would assuredly not be 
justified in sinking capital in any such project. The de- 
cision of the Government is a fine commentary on their 
vaunted policy of encouraging agricultural industry. 


There was never any chance that the British 
delegates would accept the proposal that mer- 
cantile ships of belligerents should be exempted from 
capture. This is the most important question brought 
‘before the Hague Conference, which is so overburdened 
with proposals that it would need as many years to 
spare as it will have months to discuss them. Mr. 
Choate on behalf of America brought up the proposed 
exemption of mercantile vessels from capture; but 
M. Nelidoff pricked the bubble so completely that we 
may reckon nothing will come of it. He was deeply 
touched by the American delegate’s humanitarian senti 
ments, he said, but then the mercantile world’s dread 
of great pecuniary losses was one of the strongest 
deterrents of war. It was quite enough for the 
British delegates to go so far as they did in proposing 
the abolition of the right of search over neutrals for 
contraband. Another position the British delegates 
are strongly maintaining is that a belligerent’s vessel 


must not sail from a port under the merchant flag and 
convert itself inte a warship at sea. This faises the 
question of the Russian auxiliary cruisers in the Black 
Sea which were so prominent in the late war. So far 
the Hague Conference has done no more than pro- 
pound conundrums without giving the answers. 


Lord Cawdor drew from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty on Thursday a very interesting statement as 
to the relative naval strength, numerically at any rate, 
of the Powers usually reckoned first-class. In battle- 
ships, obsolescent types excluded, Britain comes first 
with 39, the United States second with 18, France third 
with 13, Germany fourth with 11, Japan fifth with 9. 
Of armoured cruisers not more than twenty years old 
Britain has 32, France 18, the United States 12, 
Japan 10, and Germany 6. These figures do not 
entirely agree with popular ideas as to relative naval 
strength; but naval power is not merely an arith- 
metical total. It would be rash, for instance, 
to assign to Japan a very low place in comparative 
naval strength on the ground of these figures. On the 
whole Lord Tweedmouth’s statement was not unsatis- 
factory ; but confidence would be much greater if he 
had protested less. He seemed to be conscious that 
there were weak points somewhere. 


After all most of us would just as soon have Sir 
Howard Vincent’s thoughts aloud as Sir Henry Cotton’s 
questions aloud ; and we should not be surprised if in 
his heart Mr. Morley does not take this view himself. 
Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Belloc, Mr. W. Redmond, and 
Mr. Swift MacNeill were all trying their best to corner 
him on Tuesday over their charming idol Lala. 
Between them they managed to draw from Mr. Morley 
the admission that Lala has been arrested and confined 
under an ordinance of the East India Company which 
the House of Commons never sanctioned. But what 
service this may be to them—save they wish to show 
that the House of Commons was unwise in not sanc- 
tioning it—we cannot see. It is the Law in India, as 
Mr. Morley says stiffly. Quite lately, by the way, the 
Government has paid an honour to Professor Knox 
Laughton. Supporters of the Government might there- 
fore do well to look up some of his writings and see 
what he thinks ought to be done with traitors and 
rebels. There is a passage or two in his ‘‘ Sea Fights 
and Adventures”, if we remember rightly, which puts 
the thing in a nutshell. 


Lord Curzon is quite right to look to his health—he 
has done so too little in the past—and this week has 
wisely declined to become a candidate for Parliament 
ust now. At the Merchant Taylors’ Hall on Wednesday 
he made another worthy speech on India. His allu- 
sions to Clive, Warren Hastings, Wellesley and other 
master minds of empire were full of strong feeling. 
‘Clive returned from India to be persecuted, insulted, 
reviled. Warren Hastings, who rendered if possible 
still greater services to England than Clive, returned 
home and the best intellects devoted themselves for 
years to compass his ruin.” Only the other day in a 
publication of the time we chanced to find Burke’s 
speech against Warren Hastings on the third day 
of the impeachment in 1788. We would hardly advise 
anybody who venerates Burke, and does not want 
his convictions rudely shaken, to read that speech. 
It was a rant from start to finish; violent, verbose 
stuff, without the least sense of proportion, the least 
attempt at discrimination. After reading a few pages 
of such cheap invective one yawns, and wonders whether 
this man has found his right place in history. Mr. 
Byles is something of an improvement on Mr. Burke 
when a pro-consul has to be attacked. 


The Irish Nationalists announced this week their 
intention to oppose the grant to Lord Cromer. The 
Labour members and some of the Radicals below the 
gangway will join the Nationalists. Lord Cromer has 
returned home worn down by what may be described as 
a world-service. He has never sought glory, and has 
never done a hasty or a violent act. Hence this attack 
on him, planned even before the resolution of the 
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Government is brought forward, has hardly a precedent 
in political malignity and the ignoble will, without 
happily the means, to work mischief. 


Once more Ireland’s claim for more University edu- 
cation has been blessed in the House, this time on 
nearly all sides, but the blessing as usual is barren— 
virtus laudatur et alget. Mr. Birrell put an Irish Uni- 
versity Bill in the King’s Speech—it was pretty window- 
dressing—but of course he is not going to introduce a 
Bill. He now talks of doing it next session, which is 
already mortgaged to a big Elementary Education Bill 
and the nullification of the House of Lords. Mr. Birrell 
knows perfectly well that there is not the smallest chance 
of Irish University claims being met next session: but 
no doubt the item will figure in the King’s Speech all 
the same. Mr. Balfour, too, has blessed this Irish 
demand over and over again, and done nothing ; but he 
has never, so far as we remember, put an Irish Uni- 
versity Bill in the Speech from the Throne. We feel 
very strongly that the Unionist party ought to have 
settled this matter long ago, but in not doing it they 
cannot be convicted of bad faith. 


Professor Butcher, in a most eloquent speech, em- 
phasised the special duty on Unionists to see this matter 
through. Home Rulers can say this is an Irish matter ; 
allow us to give the Irish Home Rule and they will 
settle this question for themselves. They have at any 
rate an excuse for inaction. Unionists have not. Their 
case is that Ireland can get every Irish need satisfied 
without Home Rule. We have to vindicate this pledge. 
Until we have put Ireland in the way of getting the 
University education she needs and asks for, we stand 
condemned. We have no answer to the argument, 
whether true or not, that want of Home Rule prevents 
Ireland settling the University question, which we 
admit to be urgent. For the debate the other night 
showed that practically all Unionists do admit this 
now. There is, after all, some progress. So far as 
action goes, it is only evident from Mr. Birrell’s speech 
that Mr. Bryce’s scheme is not going to be adopted by 
the Government. 


We know now what Mr. McKenna will do as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He announced his plan 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday: he will 
have ‘‘ our whole taxation raised through income tax 
and death duties”. Mr. Wyndham flung in the remark 
that in such a case you would have Consols down to 
40, but Mr. McKenna cannot understand that Consols 
could be affected by his plan of direct taxation ; more- 
over, his ideal, as he calls it, would remove “all 
burdens on trade”. Mr. McKenna’s head is swelling 
painfully. He was got out of the Treasury not a day too 
soon. Wecan at length understand why it was that 
he was rushed into the Cabinet over the heads of 
Mr. Churchill and one or two others not markedly his 
inferiors in intellect. 


The Prime Minister speaks with strange levity of his 
new peers. He told Sir Frederick Banbury in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday that they were ‘‘ of the usual 
sort”. We really cannot recall any word by a Prime 
Minister about his own friends so brutally cynical as 
this. True, the Prime Minister has been annoyed by 
Lord Turnour and others during the week about the 
four new Liberal peers, but Lord Rosebery worried in 
the same way refrained from sneering at his own men 
though he was highly sensitive to the criticism. ‘‘ Of 
the usual sort”! and we dare say under his breath he 
would add ‘‘ for the usual reason which induces the 
Liberal party to give peerages to their rich and 
generous friends”. Mr. W. Redmond considers that 
it is not good Liberalism to make peers. How in the 
world does he think the Liberal party is to be run? 
What of the party chest? Even the Nationalist party, 
it is said, is not run on nothing a year. 


No doubt Mr. Lloyd-George has strengthened his 
position in England, perhaps even in the City, since he 
becathe a Minister. But is Wales slipping | from 
him? His speech at the New Reform Club on Monday 


shows that he is nervously anxious to prevent the 
question of Welsh Disestablishment cropping up at the 
present juncture. However, certain of his Welsh 
colleagues are determined to have a Welsh Church 
Bill introduced, and the Welsh Nonconformist ministers, 
who have been irritated by the proceedings of the 
Church Commission, seem ready to back them. The 
leader of the Kymric revolt against the Government is 
Mr. Ellis Griffith. 


Labour has proved top dog at Jarrow, and Ireland 
bottom dog, with the Tory and Liberal dogs sand- 
wiched between. The Liberal has come out of the 
scrimmage seriously hurt. He badly wants the 
veterinary, as the figures show. In 1906 Liberalism 
got 8,047 votes, and Labour 5,093. To-day Liberalism 
can only muster 3,474 votes, and from the top of the 

oll drops almost to the bottom. The Unionists—at 
| oe hitherto an unknown but clearly not a negligible 
quantity—have done well enough, easily beating at any 
rate the Liberal total. They had a good candidate ; 
and, it is only fair to say, so had the Liberals if 
Professor Stuart’s Little Star”. 


The Landowners’ Central Association met at Arlington 
House on Wednesday. The idea is to draw together 
all classes interested in land—a very good idea too, but 
we doubt a little whether the Association will ever be 
regarded as a non-party one. Radicals simply will not 
join it; whilst as for ‘‘all classes”, the very small 
men, it is quite well known, only attend these meetings 
in London when they are brought up and exploited, 
smock-frock and all, as they have been exploited once 
or twice by Radical wire-pullers. We say this in ne 
spirit of dislike towards the new land policy. On the 
contrary it is a capital plan, so far as feasible, and 
Mr. Long opened the proceedings with a sincere and 
sympathetic speech. Small holders came up as usual, 
They are a cult just now. Ofcourse we all desire to see 
small holders—only provided they are likely to do well. 
Why on earth not? Where we differ is about the 
plans for making them. Most of them to-day are made 
on paper ; and it is no use sticking bits of paper on the 
soil except for scarecrow purposes. 


The law bringing domestic servants under the 
Compensation for Accidents Act came into force this 
week, and some householders have been complaining 
in the press that they are forced to insure a class which 
scorns to insure itself. But, as a fact, many domestic 
servants do insure themselves religiously in one thing. 
They insure a decent funeral. Rather than surrender 
their burial policy they would stint themselves of 
food and clothing. To be buried beautifully is a matter 
of self-respect, even of reputation, with them. It is a 
curious fact that this providence seems strictly feminine. 
It is the maid, not the man, who sets great store by a 
decent funeral. 


Clergymen will no doubt feel quite as grateful to the 
Rev. Mr. Blakiston for his efforts to save their Easter 
offerings from the income-tax as if he had won, though 
he has had the bad luck to lose. He had a very good 
case, speaking morally and not legally: and even 
legally he had got a decision in his favour from 
Mr. Justice Bray. It is really unjust that Easter 
offerings, which are voluntary gifts to which the 
clergyman has no legal claim, should be taxed as if 
they were regular endowments. And they are given, 
too, precisely because the endowments themselves are 
so miserably small that the incumbent cannot live on 
them. It is adding insult to injury when the little bit 
extra is taxed, and perhaps even makes a previously 
untaxable income liable. Nonconformists contributed 
to Mr. Blakiston’s Easter offerings ; but if Mr. Asquith 
proposed to remit the taxation, there would be sure 
to be an official Nonconformist outery. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the scientific side of the 
report of the Imperial Cantet Research Fund, whose 
annual meeting was held on Monday at Marlborough 
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House. Asan organisation it is remarkable for the sup- 
port it is receiving from the educated classes and from 
men of science. It is significant of the intense interest 
taken in the effort to discover means of combating the 
most terrifying of all diseases. During the past year the 
scientific staff has been strengthened by several distin- 
guished men who are devoting their lives to this work. 
It is satisfactory to learn that after Mr. H. L. Bischoffs- 
heim’s splendid gift of £40,000, some £13,000 only is 
wanting to provide a sufficient and permanent income 
from invested capital. Though results such as the public 
await with anxiety are not yet obtained, the systematic 
investigations of this British society, and of similar 
bodies with which it is in association in other European 
countries, give the best assurance we can have of ulti- 
mate success. 


Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker is the latest addition to 
the British Order of Merit. He had already many dis- 
tinctions, amongst them that of the Prussian Order 
Pour le Mérite. In our Order he must be the oldest 
member, for he is over ninety. The Hookers in botany 
are arace of tradition. Sir Joseph’s father was Director 
at Kew sixty-six years ago ; and he himself was Director 
for twenty years. He was Assistant Director when 
Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species” was published; and 
readers of Darwin’s and Huxley’s letters will remember 
how anxious they were that Hooker should become a con- 
vert and how strengthened they were by his support. 
There is an interesting trace of this Darwin connexion in 
one of Sir Joseph’s ‘‘ hobbies ’’, the collection of Wedg- 
wood ware. Darwin’s mother was a daughter of Josiah 
Wedgwood the famous potter, and Darwin married his 
cousin Emma Wedgwood. The admiration of the very 
amateur student botanist for Hooker’s distinguished 
name is only moderated by his pained consciousness of 
not being able to make much of the ‘‘ Student’s British 
Flora”. 


Motor-car records are being piled up apace. The 
attention given to the great performance at Brook- 
lands, to the Grand Prix at Dieppe and to the Scottish 
Reliability trials ends the suggestion that motoring 
events appeal only to the specialist. It is more and 
more realised that the human element accounts for 
much. Mr. S. F. Edge’s twenty-four hours’ whirl 
around the Brooklands’ track at an average speed of 
nearly sixty-six miles an hour was not only a remark- 
able instance of endurance ; the fact that his miles per 
hour varied from just over sixty to nearly seventy-two 
shows how much his Napier was dependent upon his 
skill and resource in driving. It was the same with 
the F.I.A.T. in which the Italian driver Nazarro carried 
off the honours at Dieppe after a run of four hundred 
and seventy miles at an average of seventy-three miles 
per hour. The records of the Daimler cars again in 
the Reliability runs are no doubt due to the character of 
the driving as well as the quality of the motors. These 
events will quicken public interest in the races which 
begin at Brooklands to-day. 


Why frozen New Zealand mutton should be called 
Ganterbury lamb we never could quite understand. 
Perhaps it is through courtesy to the colony, a thing 
most desirable in its way—but we all have to look to 
our digestions and daily bill of fare. Courtesy in these 
matters begins at home. The mutton is no doubt sound 
enough, but this is no reason why it should be sold 
under a distinctly misleading title. Mr. Rees raised 
this question in the House on Monday and asked that 
the House of Commons should in future be served with 
Welsh mutton instead of Canterbury lamb ; and Sir J. 
Jacoby has promised Welsh mutton from October to 
March. No doubt, with the Welsh so keen and strong 
in Parliament, they will get the real thing there when 
they ask for it. But will the public? We sometimes 
have an uneasy notion that when a man outside Parlia- 
ment asks for English beef or Welsh mutton he gets 
Australian mutton or American beef ; though if he ask 
for the Australian or American meat, somehow he 
never gets by mistake the English or Welsh meat. 
The poor fellow wishes he could. 


VOTES OF CENSURE. 


H°e is a minority to be converted into a majority ? 
That is the question which every leader of 
Opposition, since the inauguration of government by 

arties, has been compelled day by day to consider, and 
if possible to answer. There are two methods con- 
secrated by history. Abstention is one way; and 
“pegging away” is the other. In the eighteenth 
century, under the ten years’ rule of Lord North and 
the King’s Friends, and during the eighteen years of 
the younger Pitt’s ascendancy, the Whig leaders of 
Opposition frequently absented themselves from Par- 
liament during a whole session. Burke, who was a 
professional politician, was nearly driven mad at times 
by the haughty refusal of Lord Rockingham and the 
Duke of Richmond to take any action against the 
Government. These Whig magnificoes had no taste 
for leading forlorn hopes ; and Burke’s correspondence 
teems with frantic appeals to his aristocratic friends to 
hurry up from Goodwood or Wentworth and support him 
in the concoction of votes of censure. Even Fox, bank- 
rupt political adventurer as he was, whose bread and 
butter depended upon his getting into office, was at last 
worn out and cowed by Pitt’s majorities, and practically 
retired to the country. But we can only recall one 
instance in the last century of a political leader’s imita- 
tion of the heroic policy of abstention. After Disraeli’s 
victory in 1874 Gladstone threw up the sponge, and 
betook himself to Hawarden and Homer. But Lord 
Hartington gallantly carried on the struggle, and 
Gladstone reappeared after three years. The truth is 
that the policy of abstention is no longer possible for 
an Opposition in days when debates are reported at 
length, and when the public out of doors takes a keen 
interest inthe game. An attitude of dignified acqui- 
escence in the inevitable would be misunderstood by the 
man in the street, who would infer that if the Opposi- 
tion said nothing it was because they had nothing to 
say. And there is a great deal in stout Sam Johnson’s 
saying (during the Whig Governments), ‘‘ if we cannot 
outvote the dogs, there is some consolation in out- 
arguing them”. 

These reflections are suggested by Mr. Lyttelton’s 
proposed vote of censure on the Government for re- 
fusing to discuss the question of a preferential tariff at 
the Colonial Conference, for which, on the request of 
Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister has agreed to give 
‘*the usual facilities”. That the motion will be de- 
feated by a majority of 300 or 350 is, of course, a fore- 
gone conclusion. The educated man is apt to shrug 
his shoulders and say, ‘‘ What is the use of these futile 
word-fights ? The result is known beforehand ; not a 
vote is influenced by the discussion ; nothing is added 
to our knowledge ; I will not waste my time in reading 
the debate” The educated man may be right not to 
read the debate, though it will not be so dull as most 
novels of the day. But he is wrong in condemning the 
debate as useless, because the majority of the electors 
are not educated, and to teach is one of the chief 
functions of the Houseof Commons. The only way to 
create a public opinion for or against a policy is by dis- 
cussion, and though a debate in the present House of 
Commons may not be a high order of discussion, it is 
better than none. Besides, although it is certain that 
Mr. Lyttelton’s motion will be defeated by a large 
majority, it is by no means certain what the number 
will be. There never was such a large majority as 
that which acknowledges the sway of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who, like the Sultan of Turkey, 
gets such obedience as he can in the more distant parts 
of his empire. The Prime Minister governs with a 
loose rein that he may govern at all. The mere size 
of the army renders it ill-disciplined; its ranks are 
seething with jealousy and discontent. The Irish 
Nationalists are in open revolt; the Labour members 
are perfectly detached ; the Radicals below the gang- 
way cannot make up their minds whom they hate the 
most, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Morley, or Mr. Haldane. 
Every attack must make an impression at some point 
of so extended a line ; every charge, if made with 
Spirit, must capture some stragglers and sweep off 
some baggage. It isa commonplace of military history 
that the finest force in the world becomes demoralised 
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by rear, frontal and flank assaults that never cease. 
Apart from his moral character and the wisdom of his 
views, Lord Randolph Churchill was the greatest 
parliamentary tactician of modern times, not excepting 
even Disraeli. Lord Randolph was never tired of re- 
ating ‘‘ the business of an Opposition is to oppose”’. 
Pet it be remembered that Gladstone’s magnificent 
mrajority in 1880 was actually converted into a minority 
in the House of Commons in 1885 by Randolph 
Churchill’s persistent votes ofcensure. By never letting 
the Government alone for a day, if he could help it, 
Churchill wore down the Grand Old Man and his 
Cabinet to defeat, and actually put himself and his 
friends in their places in their own Parliament. Surely 
this achievement of Lord Randolph Churchill is the best 
justification of Mr. Lyttelton’s vote of censure. 

It is of course true that parties were more evenly 
balanced, both as regards voting and brain power, 
in those days than they are in the present House of 
Commons. One of the objections made, not publicly 
but privately, to Mr. Lyttelton’s action is that it merely 
serves to expose the inferiority in debate of the Opposi- 
tion to the Treasury bench. It cannot unfortunately 
be denied that, with the exception of Mr. Balfour, the 
front Opposition bench is not competent to cope with 
the leading members of the Cabinet, so far as oratorical 
power is concerned. That weakness arises from the 
fact that Mr. Balfour either chose, or was obliged, to 
fill the most important posts in his Cabinet with com- 
agg pA young and inexperienced politicians. Neither 

r. Lyttelton nor Mr. Austen Chamberlain had any 
official experience whatever, nor even a prolonged ex- 
perience of the House of Commons, at the time when Mr. 
Balfour, having parted with the Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, clutched them into his Cabinet. Mr. Balfour’s 
protégés, who were also Mr. Chamberlain’s, had to learn 
their business, and are still learning it. Nothing could 
be better for the training of a front Opposition bench 
than frequent votes of censure. Mr. Lyttelton and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain can only become expert and 
effective parliamentarians by practice. Whether the 
subject of this particular vote of censure has been 
wisely selected is a point on which, without admission 
to the private counsels of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe, it is impossible to express an opinion. But in 
the conditions of modern political life there can be no 
two opinions on the expediency of pegging away at the 
Government. 


SIR EDWARD WARD’S CAMPAIGN. 


S® EDWARD WARD is a famous campaigner ; 

he has brought off his great movement, and the 
Union Jack Club has been declared open by the King 
free of debt. We can all rejoice that the idea of the 
club has become a fact; for a club of this kind was 
obviously needed, and if wisely and rightly run it will be 
a very considerable factor in the happiness, and very 
likely in the health too, of soldiers and sailors. This 
was an idea certain to appeal to society, once it had been 
put to it; and as usual we wonder now why it was not 
done before. Other schemes as useful and perhaps as 
important might knock at society’s doors for ever without 
getting any answer, but this was exactly the kind of 
thing that men and women of the world, who were also 
patriots, would rise to. We felt from the beginning that 
there was no fear of the idea either collapsing or fizzling 
out, provided it was given a fair chance by its own 

romoters. Certainly no one can say its chances were 
impaired by any want of enterprise, some might call it 
hustling, others advertising, by Sir Edward Ward. So 
ubiquitous indeed has been Sir Edward Ward’s name 
in connexion with the club, so incessant his attacks 
upon the public and his excursions in the press, that 
one began to feel for him and to think that he must 
have been ungallantly left by his friends to fight the 
battle single-handed. So obvious and so much in the van 
was the gallant Colonel that his inferior officers in com- 
mand were obscured from view ; and troops apparently 
he hadnone. Well, if that was the best way to fight his 
battle, and at any rate Sir Edward did get the money he 
fought for, we shall not complain of the club being 


a one-man show. Why should it not be a one-man 
show especially if the one man is a wondrous soldier 
and society man, who is also quite competent to run 
a Whiteley’s or a Harrod’s? It is a very rare com- 
bination. We are all for one-man shows, for they are 
the only shows worth seeing. And why should we 
object to the one man figuring in his own show? It 
is absurd prudery to complain of a man who has done 
some public good that he did not prevent it doing some 
good to himself as well. Indeed, all are agreed that 
Sir Edward Ward has shown extraordinary modesty 
and self-control that he has not called the club after 
himself. There would have been quite a pleasant anti- 
phonetic assonance in Guards’ Club at one end of the 
scale and Ward’s Club at the other. But like a true 
soldier he preferred to sink himself in the flag of 
England. 

We hope we shall not be thought unpatriotic—we are 
at any rate not trifling—if we confess that our satisfac- 
tion at the accomplished debt-free opening of the club 
is sensibly enhanced by the thought that it means the 
cessation of Sir Edward’s rain of ‘‘ paper bullets”, 
which, in view of their composition, we cannot go on 
to describe as ‘‘of the brain”. But even in the best 
of causes there is a limit to what a man can suffer 
gladiy. When morning after morning every paper you 
take up thrusts in your face a stirring appeal from 
Sir Edward Ward, till the morning’s paper seems 
to contain absolutely nothing else but the familiar 
harangue, and when on reaching your office you find 
the same harangue in different format, and always 
‘with Sir Edward Ward’s compliments ” and earnest 
prayers for insertion, patience can stand it no longer. 
Even the Union Jack itself was becoming an offence to 
the eye. No doubt the campaigner may plead, as Mr. 
Dillon pleaded in the House, that it is only by making 
yourself a nuisance that you can get anything at all. 
We have always felt that this argument might very well 
be used by the highwayman. A pistol at your head is after 
all only a superior kind of nuisance, and the highway- 
man could say with great truth that if he did not make 
himself offetisive he would get nothing. And to be shot 
at by an offensive circular is by no means a mild form 
of nuisance. And some of these circulars were 
offensive not only in the proper sense, which of course 
they were meant and ought to be, but in the colloquial 
and slovenly sense. One morning, for instance, we 
found on our table a request from Sir Edward Ward to 
print, not a little thing of his own this time, but a 
letter from some vulgar fifth-rate scribe (he probably 
describes himself as an ‘‘ author”) bidding the public 
‘*Come on! Send your bit, whatever it is, to : 


Colonel Sir Edward Ward, 
War Office, 
London. 


We need our fighting lads. And we soon may need 
them strong. They are of the best. Help’em out!” 
We were more inclined to ‘‘ help out”, with vigour, the 
signatory. We will say for Sir Edward that his own 
letters have never sunk to this level, or near it ; which 
really makes his case the worse, for it leaves him with- 
out excuse. He cannot have thought this letter was in 
the good taste everything connected with a scheme 
having the Prince of Wales for its patron should be. 
He must have known this was playing very low indeed 
—needlessly, and without excuse. If he was expecting 
to get his money from the average half-educated man 
in the street, he might be excused for thinking that 
vulgarity would help his quest, and that in the import- 
ance of his campaign he must not stick at vulgarity. 
But it was not from the crowd he expected to get his 
money, and it was not from the crowd that he got it. 
The subscription list shows that the money has been 
subscribed mainly in large sums; there is hardly a 
subscription under ten pounds and one hundred is 
perhaps the most frequent figure. The money would 
have been got just as surely and as quickly without 
any low-class appeals of this sort. 

And we should like to know what is Sir Edward’s 
excuse for issuing all these appeals from the War 
Office, and generally on War Office paper. Did 
Mr. Haldane know that Sir Edward Ward was using 
the War Office as a supplementary, or rather head, 
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office of a private enterprise? Did he approve of it, 
if he did know? If the club is not official or under 
Government, clearly its business ought not to be trans- 
acted inthe War Office. Here is a private organisation 
under the patronage of the Prince of Wales trespassing 
on the rooms of a Government department. And what 
was the object, the calculation, behind the dating of 
these appeals from the War Office? Was there an 
idea that the War Office cachet would add to their force ? 
And were they written in office hours as well as in 
office rooms? It would be a kindness to Mr. Haldane 
to give him a chance to clear up all this in the House. 


NATIONALITIES AND AUSTRIAN POLITICS. 


“THE supremacy of the Magyar in Hungary will 
necessarily go down if the other nationalities 

receive anything approaching fair play. A majority 
composed of Roumanians, Slowaks, Croats, Germans, 
Serbs and Ruthenians is bound in time to unite in 
self-defence with the Austrian against the Magyar, and 
ample evidence exists that these subordinate nation- 
alities are coming more to the front. In Austria 
itself the change must produce great social results. 
There are many subjects upon which all the nation- 
alities are united, and the main object of the Emperor’s 
speech at the opening of the Reichsrath was to em- 
phasise this fact. The old Curia Parliament spoke 
for and on behalf of the middle classes. The 
landed proprietors and the Chambers of Commerce 
represented one-fourth of the House, and this fourth 
was returned by less than five thousand electors. 
The towns and the country districts were repre- 
sented by men who were not brought into direct 
touch with their constituents ; whilst only 72 out 
cf 425 members of Parliament were elected By the 
e. This Parliament had therefore little or no con- 

cern with questions of social reform, but had necessarily 
to accentuate every national distinction. Nationality 
has been to the middle classes a question of bread and 
butter. Every nationality wished to have its language 
not only spoken but taught within its own frontier 
and every Government official had to know that 
language. Thus only could they secure a monopoly 
of those Government appointments which every 
Austrian bourgeois wishes to see within his grasp. 
In the old days when German was the common 
language of the Monarchy men were sent down from 
Vienna who knew neither Czech nor Polish nor Slav. 
This monopoly was bound to cease in the interests of 
every separate nationality, so that the bourgeois might 
secure these appointments for himself and for his 
children. Every nationality was bound to assert itself 
and had recourse to obstruction if its wishes were not 
satisfied. The bonds therefore that bound the different 
parts of Austria together became looser every day and 
the demand for Federalism increased. The Hungarian 
had secured forty years ago a separate Constitution 
which gave him the government of all the peoples 
within the geographical limits of the old kingdom. 
The Poles had subsequently obtained a measure of 
autonomy which gave them the control not only of 
Galicia proper but of the eastern part of the province, 
where the Ruthenians form the majority, and they 
were satisfied with their privilege; but in Bohemia 
there was a demand for the same rights as Hungary 
and the transformation of the dual into a triple 
monarchy. Ruthenians, Roumanians, Slovenes and 
Croats claimed equal treatment, and the logical result 
of this policy must have been the dislocation of the 
monarchy and the constitution of a Federal State, 
whose component parts must in time become less and 
less centralised. The common army of Austria and 
Hungary was to be severed by the adoption of a 
distinct Commando-wort or word of command, and this 
example must in time be followed by the other 
nationalities. In short Austria, whose existence has so 
long been proclaimed as a necessity to the peace of 
Europe, would either become powerless or dissolve into 
its original component nationalities who in their turn 
er fall a prey to the ambitions of the neighbouring 

owers. 


The concession of universal suffrage and the intro- 


duction of social questions has arrested the progress 
of this decomposition. The people realise that there 
are questions far more vital than the supremacy of a 
language which secures appointments for the members 
of the middle classes. For the present the nation- 
alities may justify their boast that they have not 
been absolutely wiped out. Czechs, Germans, Poles, 
Ruthenians, Roumanians, Slovenes, Serbs and Croats 
have preserved their national organisation. They 


may argue that, although Social Democrats profess | 


to stand aloof from these national prejudices and 
to champion the principle of internationalism within 
the Empire, they have had in some respects to 
recognise the national idea and to give effect to 
this idea by dividing themselves into German, Czech, 
and Polish groups ; but these groups will act in unison 


upon all social questions. There will, of course, be 


open war between Social Democracy and Christian 
Socialism. Measures will be introduced by one party 
which the other will bitterly oppose. As time goes 
on both sides will secure allies, and a difference far 
healthier and more real than mere national questions 
will grow up in the Reichsrath. This must produce 
an alliance between Clericals of all nationalities, and 
the Christian Socialists will be supported by the 
members of the Polish Club, the Clerical Czechs, the 
Clerical Slovenes, Italians and Croats. Common action 
on the most vital questions at issue will diminish 
national antagonism, and'produce at least for some pur- 
poses national union. Then again social questions are 
coming to the front. The small farmer, theartisan and the 
labourer protest against the present incidence of taxa- 
tion. They demand a reform of the system by which land 
and buildings are now taxed. They wish to see indirect. 
taxation diminished and a progressive income tax reduce 
the burdens which now fall upon themselves. They 
want reduction in the period of military service and a 
removal of many of the grievances of military discipline. 
The more advanced section wish to abolish the 
Customs duties now levied on many of the neces- 
saries of life. Others claim more protection for their 
own industries. The administration of the Education 
Act has been severely criticised. Some wish to see 
greater power given to the parents of the children, 
others insist that the power of the clergy to visit the 
schools twice a week shall be curtailed, whilst their 
clerical opponents want increased facilities for religious. 
instruction. These social questions have hitherto been 
in the background. They were not of much conse- 
quence to the bourgeois; but they are of supreme 
interest to the working classes which have now acquired 
the controlling voice in the government of Austria. 
These will not tolerate obstruction, and the party that 
has recourse to such methods will soon be wiped out. 
Nationalities will probably at first insist on roe 
themselves, but they will be brought to reason an 
made to realise the practical penalties that must ensue 
on the continuance of mere wrangling. 


THE FIGHT WITH CANCER. 


HE Imperial Cancer Research Fund, after five years 
of highly organised research and unremitting 
labour and devotion on the part of the investigators, 
is not yet able to show any definite result which can 
be made intelligible to the unlearned reader. There 
is a sad contrast between the eagerness of the patient 
for cure and the elaborate and cool investigation 
which seems to embrace everything in its purview, 
and yet in the end cautiously refrains from express- 
ing any judgment. The contrast is forced on us by 
the fifth report of the Executive Committee of the 
Fund, and two speeches at the meeting show how the 
speakers anticipated the disappointment. The Prince of 
Wales pointed out how laborious and slow scientific 
research must be. ‘It is hoped therefore”, he said, 
“‘that the public will continue by its sympathy and 
financial assistance to support the work and bé willi 
to exercise the patience necessary for prolonged a 
systematic investigation. Compared with other dis- 
eases cancer has, alas ! such peculiar terrors of its own 
that impatience for the discovery of the cause and of 
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ssuccessfyl treatment is only natural.” It was the same 
vecogaition of this feeling that appeared in Sir Julius 
Wernher’s reference to those who say the work of the 
fund is slow, because they do not understand the nature 
of the scientific difficulties which have to be surmounted. 
‘Perhaps the most easily understood example of these 
Mifficulties is the inquiry into the question whether 
a tendency to cancer is transmitted ; how far, that is, 
family history enters into the appearance of cancer in 
the individual. It appears in individuals in whose 
families there may be no record of cancer. What effect 
will the marriage of a person from an immune family 
with another from a family with a cancerous history 
‘nave ; or again, what are the increased effects, if any, 
from the marriage of two persons each from a 
family with a cancerous history? Evidently the fate of 
‘many descendants would have to be taken into account 
before aay definite conclusion could be reached. This 
inquiry would extend over many years, for man has 
long life and low fecundity; and the observations 
sould not be completed within the lifetime of one 
generation of investigators. Experiment must be 
mmade with short-lived animals that breed rapidly, for 
with them only is it possible to record the effects, if 
any, on successive generations of the hereditary factor. 
Thus the report says that ‘‘ This concentration of a 
hypothetical hereditary factor in a known amount from 
a large number of animals of known age should in the 
course of a few years definitely settle whether there is a 
family or only an individual liability to the disease ”. 
But when experiment on animals is so called in there 
is a difficulty which has been very troublesome in the 
work of the cancer inquirers. Cancer of numerous 
forms must be propagated in the animals (mice are 
the animals aeabunal if it is to be studied; and it 
must be proved that the forms propagated are truly 
cancerous. It had been disputed in the earlier stages 
of the inquiries whether the forms were cancer ; but 
one of the distinct advances of the past year is in 
the obtaining and propagation of two fresh groups 
af tumours which satisfy all the physiological require- 
ments. Yet these extensive experiments and obser- 
wations and comparisons, which become exceedingly 
technical, while they have added greatly to the 
knowledge of cancerous growths have so far thrown 
ao light on the origin of cancer. The origin of cancer 
is something entirely different from its continued 
growth either in spontaneously attacked or in inocu- 
jated animals. The resemblance between the continued 
growth of spontaneous and of inoculated cancer is very 
<lose; but the origin of cancer must be studied in 
spontameous cases. The report says: ‘‘ All attempts to 
produce cancer experimentally have thus far failed in 
animals chosen at random. e need for this line of 
research is pressing because the advance in knowledge 
obtained by the experimental study of the growth of. 
¢ancer has arrived at a stage which makes it profitable 
to undertake the renewed study of the problem of its 
rigin.” There are forms of local chronic irritation and 
4lirect injuries of various kinds such as fractures of bone 
which are mediate causes of the spontaneous appear- 
ance of cancer. But it is not in anything common to all 
those external agencies that the solution of the problem 
of the origin of cancer is to be found. The inquiry 
must be directed to the similar intra-cellular changes 
which take place in cancer throughout the vertebrates, 
by which normal is transformed into cancerous tissue : 
and this is the quest in which the Fund is engaged. 
The question of infection also arises here ; and 
whether there is any means of protection in cancer 
similar to that which has been discovered in the well- 
known infectious diseases. On the first point the report 
remarks that there is still no evidence necessitating or 
even justifying the assumption that the disease is com- 
municated from one person to another. In the case of 
«ancer all the experiments that have been made show 
that the results differ from anything occurring in the 
known infectious diseases. hen mice have been 
protected to the extent that they could not be inoculated 
with cancer they have subsequently developed the 
igease spontaneously. Thus the inference is against 
the analogy of cancer with infectious diseases ; and the 
necessity of inquiry into individual and family liability 
$S apparent. This is a conclusion which is not 


encouraging. We can reduce the infectious diseases 


by precautions. Even tuberculosis could be stamped 
out if we took such stringent measures as we took 
in the case of hydrophobia. By sanitary measures 
we have reduced the mortality of infectious diseases ; 
but there is no suggestion of any means by which 
cancer can be reduced: except indeed by surgical ope- 
ration on its very first appearance. There is an im- 
portant paragraph to this effect in the report. The ques- 
tion of diet appears not to enter into the matter at all. 
Sir William Church, the President of the Committee, 
stated in his speech that the further information obtained 
lends no support to the view that cancer is associated 
with any particular kind of diet: populations living on a 
purely vegetable diet being apparently as subject to it 
as those whose food is of a mixed character. 

If anything further were needed to show how helpless 
we still are in the presence of cancer, the remarks of the 
Committee on alleged cancer cures would supply it. It 
is impossible to assign a curative value to any of them. 
The latest alleged remedy, that of trypsin, was tested 
last year and it has been re-investigated, and the report 
of it is that it is incapable of a mice of ip- 
oculated cancer or of influencing the progressive 
growth of tumours. These repeated failures even of 
efforts that are made by qualified experimenters and 
are not the frauds of quacks are disheartening. Yet 
the existence of a body of authoritative experts, such 
as those carrying on the work of the Fund, who can 
test the work of outside experimenters as well as their 
own, is of the greatest advantage to the public. If 
there was nothing more to record of the Fund than 
this it would have a strong claim to be supported by 
sympathy and subscriptions, It will be noticed that 
the definite test applied to the trypsin treatment was 
whether a certain effect claimed to be produced on 
cancerous mice had been produced. The experiments 
had been made on animals: the test could only be 
applied by means of animals. The Fund has en- 
countered some opposition on account of its work 
being carried on by this means. There is a moral 
question which appeals to some people here: the 
right of inflicting suffering on animals for man’s 
benefit. It should also be said for the benefit of the 
animals themselves; for they often benefit quite as 
much as man from experiments which have their 
source in man’s egoism. There is no end to the 
casuistry of what kind and degree of evil may one do 
to attain what kind and what degree of good. It must 
be sufficient to say that if it is desired to find the cure 
for cancer no other method than by experiments on 
animals can be suggested. That these experiments 
are in the hands of such a body as the Cancer 
Research Fund is the best guarantee against the pos- 
sible abuses of experiment. 


THE CITY. 


‘T= half-year just closed will long be remembered 
as combining certain financial features generally 
regarded as incompatible. It has been a period of 
profound peace and Stock Exchange anxiety; of 
booming trade and depreciation in securities ; of little 
or no borrowings by Governments or municipalities apd 
yet of tight money. Quite one of the most striking 
facts in the almost universal slump in markets has been 
the fall of Bank of England stock from 285 at the end 
of December 1906 to 251 at theend of June 1907, a 
decline of no less than 34 points. The explanation of 
this is of course a substantial reduction of dividend. 
But what is the explanation of the explanation? Why 
has the Bank of England, as a shareholders’ concern, 
earned less than in previous years? Periods of 
financial stress and high rates of discount are the 
banker’s opportunity, when obviously he must make 
big profits, unless he makes losses by bad debts. 
Can the explanation of the fall in Bank of England 
stock be that the directors have made big loans 
which they cannot get paid? The writing down 
of Consols no doubt has made inroads on their 
rofits, and the Bank of England naturally suffers more 
ea the depreciation of Consols than other banks. 
But is this fact sufficient to explain the very heavy drop 
of 60 points in the price of the stock during a year? 
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It is hardly necessary to say that the £250,000 £5 | operations and it was unable to do business in London 


per cent. cumulative preference shares of the Law 
Guarantee and Trust Society now offered to the public 


are an absolutely safe investment. The ordinary shares | 


subscribed are £2,000,000, of which £200,000 are paid 
up, leaving an uncalled capital of £1,800,000. The 
reserve fund is £205,000, and for the last six years a 
dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid on the ordinary 
shares. The board is too large, consisting of twelve 
directors, who are amongst the most distinguished 
solicitors in London. Itis in fact a solicitors’ company, 
and solicitors are not at this moment in very good 
odour in the City. But the past history of the company 
speaks for itself, and in normal times these preference 
shares would have been offered and taken at a pre- 
mium. But nowadays people turn up their noses at 
5 per cent., and go for 6 and 7 per cent. Of course 
this state of things cannot last; and when greedy 
investors have dropped a few millions in 7 per cent. 
**investments ’’, a saner frame of mind will supervene. 
The Bristol Corporation are making an issue of 4 341,500 
34 per cent. redeemable stock at #97 per cent. for new 
dock and other works. 

Glancing at the Stock Markets generally, there has 
been a slow and gradual improvement. There are no 
large dealings of any kind; but there are actually 
some genuine buyefs about, giving orders for small 
parcels of sound stocks and shares. In the American 
railway market, as we predicted, real signs of a revival 
are appearing. The old gambling counters, Unions, 
Milwaukees, Readings, Steel Commons, are all begin- 
ning to be tossed up again: even Eries and Southerns 
are timidly raising their heads. But, unless we are 
mistaken, the professionals are playing amongst them- 
selves, and it will take a very long time before either 
the American or the British public put their heads 
into the lion’s mouth again. A new generation of 
‘*suckers ” must come along, and that will take a few 
years. What will be the outcome of the South African 
situation nobody seems to know. The Chinese are 
certainly being repatriated rapidly: will blacks be 
found to take their place? That Boers will take the 
place of Britons in the skilled and half-skilled work 
about the mines is pretty evident. Whether that will 
benefit the shareholders to any appreciable extent 
remains to be seen. Doubtless the Boers will take 
lower wages than that remarkably conceited class, the 
British miners. But it looks very much as if South 
Africa would soon revert to its primitive condition in 
which Boer and Kaffir had it all to themselves. So 
much for the war of British supremacy! He would 
be a bold man who should buy Kaffir Mines for the 
rise. But shareholders in mining companies are, like 
Habakkuk, “‘ capables de tout”. The shareholders in 
Australian Commonwealth Trust and Consolidated 
Deep Leads were quite satisfied with the yarns of 
Messrs. Lyttelton Gell and Algernon Moreing. For 
such people it is useless to write. 


MUTUAL FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


yes the Hand-in-Hand, the County, and the 

Westminster Fire Offices were absorbed by more 
enterprising and more youthful offices it was felt that 
three institutions of exceptional interest had disappeared 
and could never be replaced. In the quality of their 
business, and in the benefits they offered to holders of 
fire policies they were entirely distinct from the majority 
of the other fire offices, who transact business more 
or less all over the world, with losses as a rule 
vastly heavier in proportion to premium income than 
the claims of these three old societies, who limited their 
business to the best class of risks. Troubles with the 
Tariff Association, however, led to the simultaneous 
disappearance of the three companies amid the regrets 
of everybody who cares for insurance at its very best 
and to whom records stretching back to the remote past 
make appeal. 

Fortunately one office of a similar type remains. 
The Essex and Suffolk Equitable Fire was founded in 
1802, and for something over a century the old consti- 
tution under which it worked limited the sphere of its 


and many other places. This limitation has now been 
removed, and some little time ago the society opened 
offices in the City of London. The new constitution 
provides, so far as is possible to human ingenuity, that 
the society can never be bought by, or amalgamated 
with, another company. Its business is so good and 
its connexions so valuable that, if the directors chose 
to sell them, there would be a dozen competitors for 
the bargain the moment it was hinted that the society 
was for sale. We hope that this office at least may be 
spared the fate which seems to attend all that is oldest 
and best in the insurance world. 

The Essex and Suffolk stands aloof from the Tariff 
Association, but it is by no means given to cutting 
down the rates of premium below the normal or to 
taking hazardous risks. It works on better lines than 
these. The profits made are distributed among the 
policyholders, for although it has a substantial share 
capital the dividends to the proprietors cannot exceed 
5 per cent. until the policyholders have received a bonus 
equivalent to 50 per cent. of the premiums paid. The 
interest upon the accumulated funds is much more than 
sufficient to pay the shareholders, so that for all prac- 
tical purposes it is a mutual fire office, and is now the 
only institution of this kind. It is well known that the 
most profitable class of fire insurance is that for which 
the lowest rates of premium are charged, such as 
private houses and their contents. The business of the 
Essex and Suffolk lies principally among these least 
hazardous risks, and since it works on the profit- 
sharing system, which offers exceptional benefits to 
policyholders, it is in the fortunate position of being 
able to select the risks which it accepts. The natural 
consequence of this state of things is that its accounts 
exhibit year after year extremely profitable trading 
results, and a degree of financial strength in proportion 
to premium income which is quite unusually large. 

With all its advantages as a fire office, the Essex 
and Suffolk has felt the necessity of following the 
example of other companies in combining with fire 
insurance the business of accident and employers’ 
liability insurance. Powers to transact this were not 
included in the society’s recent Act of Parliament, and 
a new company has just been formed called the Essex 
and Suffolk Accident Indemnity Society. The fire and 
the accident companies have the same directors, the 
shareholders of the one are the shareholders of the 
other, and they work from the same offices under the 
same management. The security already provided is 
ample, and the prospectuses for employers’ liability 
are entirely satisfactory and attractive, while the form 
of policy that is being adopted provides complete pro- 
tection to the insured. Presumably the system of 
giving the policyholders a share in the profits, which 
has been so successful in the fire society, will be 
applied in as liberal a manner as practicable in the 
accident office. The aim of both is the welfare ot 
policyholders rather than of shareholders, and it ts 
pleasant to see that a fire office which has successfully 
resisted the financial attractions of amalgamation has 
now founded an important accident society to work on 
similar lines. The Essex and Suffolk Accident com- 
mences business with all the advantages of an extremely 
valuable connexion. 


“THE SORROWS OF IRELAND.” 
[By the author of ** Economics for Irishmen ”. ] 
IX.—Po.itics. 


I YIELD to no man in my ignorance of party politics, 

for which excellent reason I claim a special value 
for my political opinions, due to my startling Irish dis- 
covery that opinion has some relation to truth, an 
innovation as daring as it is true, which has made me 
famous all over Ireland, with my name in the categories 
of distinguished men, my purse inflated to the noblest 
standards of virtue rewarded, and the very princes of 
the Church taking a particular interest in my immor- 
tality, which affords me the peace and security of spirit 
to exploit the utmost profit of cheap fame. If Ireland 
enables a man to achieve all this by sheer ignorance, 
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what may we not achieve by knowledge? Truly, 


‘*there is no land like Ireland anywhere at all” for 
the profitable originality of the obvious, and I wonder | 


gentlemen of Fleet Street, so much abler than I, do 
not discover Ireland more often and more thoroughly. 
I should write this chapter about Irish political opinion, 
and not about my own, but for the fact that there is 
no political opinion in Ireland, where everybody is too 
much a politician to permit political opinion. 

In the discussion after my lecture in Dublin last 
spring a speaker gave us a well-established account of 
a League meeting in the time of the Parnell split, with 
the two priests of the parish at it, one for Parnell and 
the other against him. The reverend gentleman 
against Parnell made a great oration, and then said to 
the audience, ‘‘ All of ye agin’ Parnell, come to this 
side of the room”. They all came over. Then the 
other reverend gentleman made a great oration, and 
said, ‘‘ All of ye in favour of Parnell, come back to 
where ye were”. They all came back. Perdition cancels 
itself in this way every day everywhere in Ireland, and 
yet the fear of it remains to make opinion impossible, 
and their faculties useless to the Irish people. A case 
personally known to me occurs in a family of my 
acquaintance. After a long and cruel boycotting, led 
by the parish priest, the father broke down, and was 
told unanimously by the doctors that the boycotting 
had done it. He never recovered, and he died de- 
claring that the priest had caused his death. The 
mother had suffered, and her turn came soon. On her 
death-bed she was asked, ‘‘ Shall we send for the 
priest?” and replied, ‘‘ I believe God will forgive me 
for preferring to die without the help of the man that 
killed my husband ”. 

A Constitution is demanded for Ireland, ‘‘an Inde- 
pendent Parliament, with an Executive responsible to 
it”. Up toa point, this is a constitutional proposition, 
but who is to accept the new Constitution, if granted, 
Cardinal Logue or his deputy, Mr. Redmond? Ob- 
viously not the people, in any case, and yet, apart from 
the people, the proposition has no meaning in terms 
of Democracy. The acceptance of a Constitution, to 
have it at all constitutional, implies the free opinion of 
the people, both in accepting and in working it ; but we 
know that the priest permits no such free opinion in 
the people. Let us, if it be thought good, institute a 
Chartered Company of trading priests as a Government 
for Ireland, but let us understand what we are doing, 
and not charter such a company in the name of consti- 
tutional government, when we know quite well that the 
free opinion essential to any constitutional proposition 
is made quite impossible by the priest. The Govern- 
ment of Ireland now differs little in effect from a 
Chartered Company of priests, but that fact is not 
argued as a ground for enlarging their Charter, and all 
sides are agreed that a change of some sort is required. 

So much as to the accepting, and now a word as to 
the working of ‘‘ an independent Parliament, &c.”. If 
the priest, as priest, sets the citizen to destroy his 
neighbour, which he does every day, what is to prevent 
him from setting the citizen to destroy the Constitution, 
or the Constitution to destroy the citizen ; and what is 
to prevent him from getting the Constitution worked 
for his own ends, as against those of the public good, 
which cannot well be identical with his own ends in so 
far as he sets the citizens destroying each other? If 
he dictate almost all political opinion, as he does, it 
follows that he directs almost all political action; and 
with a whole Constitution at his command in these 
conditions he is obviously provided with an enormously 
increased power to get the citizens destroyed by one 


another at his bidding. He works at this destruction | 


now, before the eyes of us all, often with the British 
‘Government of Ireland as his instrument ; why should 
he not work at it then, still more, with an Irish Govern- 
ment of Ireland as his instrument? It is most plain, 
indeed, that the priest now makes anything like Home 
Rule constitutionally impossible ; and yet the Irish lay- 
amen demanding Home Rule in Parliament dare not tell 
‘their constituents how he stands in the way, because 
the is in a position to dictate their own destruction 
also, and has done it wherever the need has ap- 
peared to him. The moral depth to which men can 
sink in irresponsibility privileged by religion is one of 


| the world’s wonders and one of the greatest dangers 
to religion, but not more wonderful and not more 
dangerous than that the Church most reputed for human 
_ wisdom should persistently damage her own highest 
interests in such a manner, repelling the higher character 
and the nobler thought of mankind from her communion 
to associate Catholicism with mediocrity more and 
more, by methods as much opposed to Christianity and 
to her own doctrines as they are characteristic of her 
secular administration, which falls lower everywhere in 
almost exact proportion as the moral sense and civil 
liberty of the people permit the secular power of the 
priest to go higher. See how much better her ministry 
is in Great Britain than in Ireland, and in Germany than 
in France. There is no more devoted priest than the 
Catholic priest wherever the people develop enough 
character to keep him in his place. 

The least questionable explanation afforded by history 
is the persistence of an administrative structure un- 
changed from medizval to modern conditions, which, 
in our day, gives to the peasant priest of Mayo, in 
peace, a power as nearly absolute as to the cardinal 
prince of old Byzantium, in war. I know a priest now 
ministering in Connacht who is guilty of manslaughter, 
with the facts admitted by one of the medical men who, 
at his mercy, helped to cover his escape red-handed 
from the crime. The license of privilege under the 
claim of divine sanction is one of the greatest dangers 
to spiritual and civil life alike, and it is not much over 
half a century since ‘‘ Brother Prince”’, starting in the 
ministry of the Church of England, developed this pre- 
rogative of his own holiness until he was seen driving 
in the streets of Paris with a golden coach and four 
white horses, as a new ‘‘ Messiah”. That may sound 
far-fetched, but it is merely a fact, and a far more 
harmless fact than manslaughter, as we have it 
privileged in Connacht. 1 would much rather see 
Cardinal Logue with a golden coach and ten white 
horses in Paris, or even farther east, than trying to 
prevent real Irishmen from earning their living at home 
in Ireland; and I would not mind providing a couple of 
the horses as a gift if he undertook to become an 
emigrant ‘‘ Messiah” to-morrow. 

A learned friend of mine, an eminent lawyer, replies 
to all this: ‘‘If Ireland has any right at all to Home 
Rule, she has a right to place the priest as she likes 
under it.” No one has aright to do anything that is 
bad for society or for religion, and my case is that 
Britain has no right to place the priest as He likes, over 
it, and that she cannot possibly place him otherwise 
whiie he suspends the whole constitutional process, 
dictating all political opinion, and thereby necessarily 
directing all political action, to make the State itself a 
sort of ecclesiastical appendage, as it was over half of 
Europe not so long ago, with the kings as the playthings 
of the priests, a dagger concealed in every other surplice, 
and liberty left to groan while the game lasted. ‘‘An 
independent Parliament” in Ireland, ‘‘ with an Execu- 
tive responsible to it”, is simply turning back to the 
old order until such time as the Irish people turn for- 
ward to a constitutional view of their destiny, with the 
freedom of the individual rescued from the cleric, the 
freedom of the constitution from the rebel, and the 
freedom of religion from the bigot. The time to do 
this is now; the place is Ireland, and legislation for 
Ireland by Irishmen waits on the doing. If we want 
Home Rule, why not start? It is simply stupid to 
discuss it on a basis that enables a priest to kill a man 
with impunity, and to go on offering up the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass on his retrospect of privileged 
homicide. 

It was possible to treat with the Boer rebel constitu- 
_ tionally, because he had the use of his mind and 
will, and General Botha, having no foreign hierarchy 
to frighten him, gets his Parliament; but the Irish 
rebel, having given up his mind and will to the clergy, 
is not in a position to treat for a Parliament, or for 
anything of the kind, and Mr. Redmond loses his 
leadership of ‘‘the Irish race at home and abroad” if 
he dares to claim a voice for Irish parents in the 
education of their own children. If we want to argue 
the colonial analogy, why not put the priest in the 
colonial position? If we want a domestic Parliament 
within the Empire, why demand it on a basis of 
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rebellion ? The tragedy of it is that the distinct character 
and needs of the Irish people do require distinct legis- 
lation, but may not have it because the cleric and the 
rebel stand in the way, destroying the nation every 
day. There can be no question as to the readiness of 
the British to start a Parliament in Ireland, with the 
rebel and the priest in their places, but meantime the 
right to live has to be preserved, and Ireland is not 
able to assert this right against clericalism. 

Every member of Mr. Redmond’s party with whom 
Iam acquainted agrees with me about these things, 
and some of them say that Mr. Redmond himself 
agrees with me ; but they all plead that if they attack 
the priest’s dominion now, he will destroy ‘‘ the National 
Movement”, again confessing that Home Rule, on the 
present footing, is a clerical affair, to be accepted in so 
far as the cleric may dominate it, and damned in so far 
as the people may claim rights in it. By ‘‘ the National 
Movement” they mean simply themselves, the Irish 
Parliamentary party, whose very existence as a party, 
elected and directed by the priests alone, is an 
organised negation of nationality in Ireland. They 
stand not merely to misrepresent nationality, but 
actually to oppose it, making the national will a clerical 
asset, with its final disposition in Italy, and not in 
Ireland. On the other hand, Perdition does permit 
the Unionists to say really what they think about their 
country, without regard to Italian veto, which makes 
them essentially more representative of Irish nation- 
ality, no matter what their opinions, or how we may 
differ from them; and so it comes about that the 
Unionists in Parliament are the Nationalists, and that 
the Nationalists in Parliament are rather Italians. I do 
not agree with what the Unionists think and say about 
their country, but it is obvious that their opinions 
must be more representative of the Irish nation than 
if dictated from Perdition and directed from Italy. Is 
not that really why Lord Randolph Churchill set out 
to ‘‘govern Ireland through the bishops”? It was 
rough on “‘ loyal Ulster’’, but the bishops had originated 
the need, at a time when the rebel required the imperial 
muzzle at their hands more than now. This ugly 
thing known as Parliamentary Nationalism is no more 
national than the uglier thing corrupting and directing 
it is religion. Both are no better than a traffic in the 
principles for which they stand, making life the instru- 
ment of organisations instead of having organisations 
as the instruments of life, which is always the result of 
“organising” a people on any other ground than that 
of their free opinion and their free will. 

Why do Irish Nationalists not face a few of the 
determining facts? Ireland’s destiny is in the Empire. 
She cannot get out of it. The Empire cannot allow 
her to get out. By trying to get out she can only 
destroy herself within, which she is doing. These facts 
are permanently unalterable ; why not proceed accord- 
ingly? The Irish Parliamentary party say they want 
Ireland in the Empire, and they take the oath of 
allegiance to the King; then, why do they cheer the 
King’s enemies and take pleasure in harm to the 
Empire? If we must have a rebellion, why not fight, 
get it over, and settle down to something sane and 
definite, as the Boers are doing? Why not one thing 
or the other? If not rebellion, then why not con- 
stitutionalism, on some practicable terms ? Some think 
that the Irish party would be rather shocked by the 
passing of Home Rule, and it is not easy to see how it 
could provide any such pretty posts for them as they 
have at present. 

The next of our organised illusions is that ‘the 
British will concede nothing but by pressure”, and 
‘* pressure” means threat ; but the plain fact is that 
the British will concede nothing to threat except by 
despising it, which is a greater insult than refusal. 
Why ask John Bull to strengthen the hands of an 
avowed enemy at his door? Is he such a fool, or are 
those who expect him to doit ? It is hard enough to 
love an enemy; it is impossible to strengthen and to 
arm him. I am sorry for the people who make a 
** national policy’ of assuming John Bull to be either 
a coward or a fool, and Ireland in Parliament is com- 
mitted to the assumption that he is either or both. 
be that does not represent the majority of Home 

ulers. 


Now, exactly in proportion as it is Britain’s need to 
weaken an avowed enemy, it would be her advantage 
to strengthen a proved friend, with all the increased 
strength that a people could derive from having their 
nationality expressed and developed in their legislation 
and government, a liberty which must be allowed to 
loyal nations within any democratic definition of an 
Empire ; and it follows that, exactly in the same pro- 
portion, Ireland is simply committing national suicide 
by attempting Nationalism within the Empire on a 
basis of hostility and hatred, sacrificing all that could 
be to what never can be. The British people, Tories 
as much as Liberals, are not only ready, but most 
anxious, to encourage every possible development of 
Ireland, in her nationality, in her government, and in 
her life, in so far as the Irish themselves make it 
constitutionally possible ; but that can never be with- 
out free opinion in Ireland or with rebellion to repre- 
sent opinion in so far as it is set free. In this way the 
rebel and the priest are now at work destroying all that 
remains of Ireland and her nationality. 

As to Ulster Unionism, Mr. E. V. Longworth’s. 
criticism in the Saturpay Review illustrates it very 
well. When, as a ‘‘ Papist”, I ‘‘ abuse the priests” 
and make fun of the Parliamentarians, Mr. Longworth 
finds me ‘excellently qualified to judge”; but the 
moment I touch Unionism, it is ‘‘a great deal of 
mischief”. That is Ulster Unionism, and I am grateful 
to Mr. Longworth for his illustration. The painful 
facts I bring out do not excite his sympathy with 
Ireland, but rather his pleasure in seeing me against 
my own “side”, setting one part of Ireland against 
another, and earning a reputation as a ‘‘ traitor ” among” 
my own bigots. I quite decline to belong to any 
‘‘side”, the welfare of the nation being so much a 
better field for anyone who can see the human interest 
of the Irish problem. I am seeking the ‘‘ great 
mischief ” of a sane Ireland, above the bigotries, and I 
have mentioned the Orange lodges merely as a type- 
I repeat that the Protestants are turning Nationalist 
fully as fast as the Catholics throw off the political yoke 
of the priest, and it is only natural. 

Ulster Unionism does not appeal to me, with its 
traditional standpoint of a privileged minority strutting 
to official dominion over an enslaved majority, and 
thereby setting up the corrupt precedent now or 
by the priests so successfully under the pretext of *‘a 
majority” to support the imposition. Ireland vaties 
her tyrannies over herself only to exchange one for 
another. Belfast does not appeal to me, with her one 
bookseller, her no drama, her commercialised Calvin- 
ism and its cold grey eyes ; her prayer-meetings m the 
front streets, her public-houses down the hidden lanes,. 
and the nonconformist beards of her reverend Shagpats. 
shaking out to double length in the north wind as a 
polemical criticism on the shaven servant of ‘‘ the 
Scarlet Woman”. Accept the Belfast standpoint, and 
everything we have ever known or loved as character- 
istically Irish falls dead. Belfast is a bit of Scotland 
that got lost, and fixed, before the Scotch had yet 
begun to make their virtues so tolerable and their 
vices so charming ; and though I have no “side”, 
I confess to sympathies, which lie not that way. I 
would rather be a human being, unknown but normal, 
than Grand Master of the most magnificent Bigotry 
ever invented on the cold side of the Boyne. . 

AT. 


AN ELIZABETHAN PAINTER. 


I WISH to write of a forgotten Englishman; an 
artist of the days of Queen Elizabeth, and, like a 
true Elizabethan, not artist alone but adventurer, a 
man of action in many lands, and the friend of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. In Virginia this summer they ate 
commemorating the first effectual founding of ah 
English colony beyond the sea. But we in England 
do not forget those gallant though abortive attem 
made by Raleigh to settle his planters on the Virgiman 
coast, before the sixteenth century was turned. The 
story of these expeditions is the story of the artist I 
write of, John White. Whether an artist by profession, 
we do not know. But White's drawings w Ase not only 
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skill and training, but what is rarer, delicacy; they 
‘witness to a sensitive eye and to a sensitive hand. 

With most people the old notion seems still to persist 
that the art of water-colour painting is of purely British 
origin, and developed towards the end of the eighteenth 
century out of the ‘‘ stained” topographical drawings, 
little more than monochrome, of Sandby and Hearne. 
‘The notion is quite erroneous. All of White’s known 
drawings are in water-colours, like many of Diirer’s. 
Forty years ago these drawings, which had lain unknown 
in the obscurity of a private library, came upon the 
London market ; they were bought at Sotheby’s by that 
enthusiastic student of early American history, the late 
Mr. Henry Stevens, and from him were purchased for 
the British Museum. 

How neglectful we are of our early artists! The 
fine portraiture of Dobson and of Walker in the seven- 
teenth century remains still uncatalogued ; and here is 
aman who is not only one of the very few English 
names in sixteenth-century painting, but who stands 
apart from the others in not being a miniature or 
portrait painter ; whose work moreover takes us to the 
heart of Elizabethan enterprise, and illustrates one of 
the most enthralling pages of our history ; yet no dic- 
tionary of artists mentions him. A slight and incom- 

lete notice in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
ignores the existence of this book of drawings, referring 
only to an album of copies by another hand. In the 
book I have mentioned there is evidence for chapters in 
the painter’s biography which have hitherto been over- 
looked. For among the drawings, which are chiefly of 
Virginian subjects, are figures of Esquimaux men and 
women and of Florida savages, pointing to voyages 
‘both to the north and the south of the North American 
continent, though the Florida subjects may of course 
have been drawn on one of the Virginian expeditions. 
But what are more interesting than these are drawings 
of natives of Astrakhan and the Caucasus, suggesting 
that White had travelled, not only west across the seas, 
but east across the plains of Europe. And nothing is 
more probable; for after the journey of Anthony 
Jenkinson in 1558 through Russia into Bactria, to find 
mew routes for English trade, there were frequent 
missions undertaken in those regions by English mer- 
chants ; and White, who took a married daughter with 
him to Virginia, was evidently a man of some age when 
Raleigh sent him on his service, presumably also of 
experience in such missions, and indeed writes of him- 
self as an old traveller. Besides these drawings of 
actual people, there are some half-dozen which are 
creatures of the artist’s imagination. They repre- 
sent his idea of Ancient Britons. Theodore de Bry, 
whose great work on America contains some en- 
gtavings after White’s designs, tells us how the 
painter was struck by the tattooed bodies of the 
American aborigines, and how they reminded him of 
what he had read of the woad-stained first inhabitants 
of his own island. To the curious student these few 
drawings have a special interest ; because, while in the 
rest of his work, with a living figure before him, White 
draws with manifest exactness and life-likeness, he here 
adopts unconsciously the kind of types and mannered 
proportions which one sees in the contemporary schools 
of the Continent. One is reminded of artists like 
Goltzius ; and I should suspect that White had his 
training from a painter of the Netherlands. But the 
sing interest of the album is the illustration of 

the Virginia voyages. Onone page we see Sir Richard 
Grenville riding at the head of a troop back to his 
<amp on one of the West Indian Islands. In another 
the English have landed from a Spanish prize and are 
hewing with axes at a great mound of salt which the 
Spaniards had collected, and are carrying it off for their 
own use, having first thrown up a hasty entrenchment 
cound it. Hakluyt records the incident, and adds that 
the Spanish troops rode up and looked on, but dared 
not attack. These, and the drawings of villages in 
Virginia, various types of natives, their dances, their 
ways of catching fish and cooking it, the pineapples, 
nas, and other strange fruit, flowers, fish and 
birds were made upon Raleigh’s second expedition of 
1585. The first expedition, in the previous year, had 
been merely to reconnoitre. I believe that White 
sailed also on this first voyage in ome of the two 


barks sent out to discover a fit place for settling. Who 
can read the report which those two ships brought 
home and not feel fired with the same enthusiasm which 
filled Raleigh then? Howthey came to a coast deserted 
but green with woods, teeming in beautiful and fruitful 
trees ; how the vines trailed luxuriantly over the shore 
where they beached their boats, with the surf sending its 
spray over the wild grapes on the ground, while inland 
they saw the vines climb toward the tops of cedars, the 
highest and reddest in the world ; how flocks of white 
cranes rose at a musket-shot, with a sound like an 
army shouting together; how they found the woods 
filled with hares and with deer; and how after some 
days men appeared, shy but smiling, tall and handsome, 
who showed the strangers nothing but hospitality and 
kindness, and who seemed, in the Englishmen’s phrase, 
‘*to live after the manner of the Golden Age”. But 
alas! this happy promise was not fulfilled. A second 
visit soon discovered the snakes in this paradise. The 
savages turned hostile, some secretly, some openly ; 
and the settlers, whose own behaviour was partly 
answerable for the change, no longer kept supplied 
with food and lacking the natives’ skill in fishing, 
began to dread starvation. They had sown corn, 
but the blades shot up too slowly for their needs. 
Watching for passing sails, they had the joy of sighting 
English ships, Drake with his fleet returning from 
victory to see how the colony of his friend Raleigh 
prospered. Scarcely had Drake carried off the home- 
sick settlers, when ships with reinforcements arrived 
from England, and finding the place deserted left fifteen 
men in charge. Raleigh, undaunted, fitted out another 
fleet in the next spring; and this time White sailed, 
not as draughtsman, but as ‘‘ Governor of the Colonie”. 
They made the coast as before, and found the settle- 
ment, but no trace of the fifteen. Instead were houses 
half-ruined, the lower parts all overgrown with melons 
of various sorts, and deer nuzzling the young fruit. 
A subject for a charming picture! But White had 
other occupations, harassing enough. Discontent grew 
apace ; the colonists feared their needs were not realised 
at home, and urged White himself to return and 
represent them to Raleigh. With extreme reluctance 
towards the end of August he set sail, only a few days 
after his daughter, who with other women had accom- 
panied the expedition, had given birth to the first 
child of English blood born in English North America, 
Virginia Dare. Fate at home was equally against 
him. The Armada was preparing, and no ship of any 
use for war was allowed to leave the English coasts. 
White managed to smuggle out two little pinnaces, but 
they came back ingloriously; and not till March in 
1590 was he able to sail himself. Even then, storms 
and a most inclement season protracted the voyage till 
August. At first signs of life near their old settlement 
raised their hopes, but on landing they found no one. 
At night a great flame rose among the woods ; they 
rowed near, and though not daring to land, for fear of 
ambush, sounded a trumpet ; and when there was no 
answer, tried singing familiar English tunes, but to no 
purpose. At daybreak they pushed through the woods, 
and found nothing but charred trees and blazing grass. 
Further on they came on the name of an island some 
way down the coast carved in capitals on a palisade. 
For this island, therefore, they started. But again 
the winds rose, anchors were lost, food ran short. 
They were forced to drive before the storm to the West 
Indies, and then to the Azores; and by that time it 
was October, and there was nothing for it but return 
to Plymouth. White never saw Virginia again. 
Raleigh was diverted to new enterprises, and White 
himself too poor to undertake the relief of his friends 
and kin. The lost colony, the little company of 
English men and women, with the child Virginia Dare, 
has disappeared from history, with no more memorial 
than that strange solitary fire which the searchers saw 
by night burning in the deserted woods, and hailed with 
their Devon songs, and there was none to reply. 


LAURENCE BINyon. 
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THE OLD STORY. 
I. 5. 
BOY, A score 
A maid ; Of years, 

A shady Midst hopes 
Glade. And fears. 
2 6. 

A lover's Then :—grave- 
Walk: stones two, 
Delightful Beneath 
Talk. The Yew. 
3. 7 
A glance, A trumpet’s 
A kiss: Sound 
Supremest Spreads o’er 
Bliss. The mound. 
4. 8. 
A Wedding Both soar 
Ring. Above, 
Bells—Ding, Where all 
Dong, Ding ! Is love. 


Joun S. VAUGHAN. 


ABOUT, AND IN, OXFORD. 


Cp day last winter, I was bandying reminiscences 

of Oxford with a friend who, since his under- 
graduate days, has much distinguished himself in the 
sphere of thought ; and I asked him whether he ever 
now revisited Oxford, and, if so, how he got on with 
the dons. ‘‘I was there”, he said, ‘‘ a few days ago. 
My visit gave me more pain than pleasure. A man 
who goes back to Oxford after a lapse of years is like 
a man who, full of tenderness and affection, goes to 
see his old nurse, and finds that she is deaf, and blind, 
and paralysed. When my mind begins to fail me, I 
shall once more revisit Oxford (and shall enjoy it, no 
doubt). But not, oh not, inthe meantime.” My friend’s 
metaphor, though witty, does not bear examination. 
The fact that my friend has progressed does not imply 
that Oxford has decayed. Nor is there any reason why 
Oxford should have progressed in my friend’s direction, 
or in any of the various other directions taken by various 
others of her sons. On the contrary, Oxford’s business 
is to ‘‘ sit tight”, unallured from her traditions by the 
whirling fashions without. Let no rude hands shake 
the ‘‘adorable dreamer” from her slumbers. Let us 
listen fondly to her whisperings of the last enchantments 
of the Middle Age, and not egg her on to echoings of 
“the latest’”’ in this or that up-to-date philosophy. 
They will soon be old-fashioned, these philosophies— 
soon be discarded and superseded. But Oxford, if she 
remain true to herself, will hold her own for ever and 
ever, and will, in every generation, sway the hearts, 
even when she ceases to sway the intellects, of all men 
who were youths in her charge. As I said to my 
friend the advanced thinker, after I had pointed out 
the fallacy of his metaphor, ‘‘It would be terrible if 
a man actually did find his old nurse deaf, and blind, 
and paralysed. But this would be better than that 
he should find her dressed up in the very latest fashion, 
and with her hair dyed and her face painted, and 
——s just the ideas that have lately been occurring 
him.” 

This ghastly picture haunted me on my way down— 
no, I still prefer to say up—to Oxford, on the Thursday 
of last week. I did not like to think of Oxford as a 
venue for the Greatest Show on Earth; and if the 
was not going to be the Greatest 
Show on Earth I had strangely mistaken the purport 


of the preliminary puffs which Oxford had been vouch- 
safing to the press. It seemed to me a pity that Oxford 
should advertise herself so heartily, so insistently. 
Where, and why, had the adorable dreamer learnt to 
play the big drum? It would have been all very well 
to ‘go up” to Oxford ; but to “‘ walk up, walk up” 
rather hurt me. I half expected to find sky-signs on 
Magdalen Tower. Certainly, Oxford had been ‘‘ boom- 
ing” of late, with a vengeance. It was some comfort 
that Mr. Kipling had not been invited to write a new 
version of ‘‘The Absent-minded Beggar” for the 
Oxford appeal; but perhaps he would be called in 
yet ; anyhow, he had just been made a D.C.L. No 
doubt it was a very popular move to confer an 
honorary degree on Mr. Kipling. But it is not 
the business of an university such as Oxford to 
make popular moves. Mr. Kipling’s gift has its fit 
reward, I think, in the applause of a crowd which will 
soon cease to remember him. If Oxford wished to 
honour a writer of fiction, she should have selected 
someone working on a less popular, a higher plane of 
art. The idols of the market-place need no wreaths 
from an university. But an university may fittingly 
crown a writer whose mastery does but win him the 
quiet homage of the finer critics. Mr. Meredith is 
already, I believe, a D.C.L. of Oxford. But no such 
honour has yet befallen Mr. Henry James, a writer as 
signally fit for it as Mr. Kipling is unfit. Im his own 
line, Mr. Kipling is masterly. But who shall assert so 
much in regard to Professor Herkomer, another of the 
persons honoured at this year’s Encenia? He has beer 
honoured for no other reason than that his name may 
act as an advertisement for Oxford—genial, hearty, 
unpriggish, go-as-you-please Oxford, whose Chancellor 
is not really, as a certain rhymer once supposed him, 
‘*a most superior purzon”. I have no positive objec- 
tion to the conferring of a degree on Prince Arthur of 
Connaught. He has not, as have Professor Herkomer 
and Mr. Kipling, done anything that an university 
ought to frown on. What, indeed, as he done? 
Why should the line have been drawn at Prince 
Edward of York? His name would have lent addi- 
tional picturesqueness and popularity to a list which, 
throughout, was so obviously compiled with a view to 
popularity and picturesqueness. 

When I arrived at Oxford, it seemed as though the 
sensational Encenia had quite killed the Pageant. 
The always dreary way from the railway-station to the 
town was drearier than ever. Hardly a human being 
was to be seen. Two or three cabs, driven station- 
wards, with luggage on the top and undergraduates 
inside—supercilious undergraduates, evidently proud 
of going ‘‘ down” just before the Pageant—did but 
intensify the desolation of the scene. WhenI reached 
Carfax, things looked more cheerful; but still there 
was no sign of bustle or enthusiasm. I saw several 
undergraduates (slouching, shuffling along, in the 
modern manner) with exercise books under their arms, 
as though it were mid-term. It was only when f 
neared Queen’s that I perceived any unusual signs. 
The pavement on either side was lined with spectators. 
Most of them, in the absence of anything better to look 
at, were looking up at the sky, whose lowering black 
clouds promised, every moment, to dissolve in rain: 
This promise was not fulfilled until, on the stroke of 
four, the Pageant began. Poor S. Frideswide, bearing 
up under the drizzle that synchronised with her appear- 
ance, afforded us that morbid satisfaction which we all 
take in the ironies of our climate. Presently, however, 
the drizzle ceased, and our pleasure in sympathising 
with everyone concerned in the Pageant gave place to 
the more amiable pleasure of observing how good their 
work was. 

I take it as inessential that a Pageant should illude us. 
Its appeal is rather to the historic than to the dramatic 
sense. Yet more than once, in the course of the 
Oxford Pageant, I forgot the nature of the performance; 
and had an illusion of reality, and was living in this or 
that bygone moment of Oxford's history, quite forgetful 
of Mr. Frank Lascelles’ stage-management—or rather 
meadow-management. Mr. Lascelles could not re 
ceive a higher compliment. Is he alive to receive it, 
after drilling three thousand persons for seven months ? 
Some of the credit for my illusion is due, doubtless, to- 
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these three thousand persons, who entered so keenly 
into the spirit of the thing, and disported themselves 
with so much conviction. And again, credit is due to 
Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop, who had designed their 
costumes with not less learning than sense of beauty. 
And yet again, credit is due to the rain, for having 
taken away from these costumes that brand-new, stiff, 
stuffy aspect which betokens the costumier’s shop. The 
men and women looked as natural in the meadow as did 
the horses and oxen and other four-footed ‘‘ supers” who, 
from time to time, ‘‘ walked on” with them. Visually, 
the whole Pageant was delightful. Aurally, it left much 
to be desired. To make oneself audible to a large 
concourse of people in the open air is a feat which 
can scarcely be achieved but through long practice in 
the exploiting of exceptional lung-power. Mr. John 
Burns (who, by an oversight, had not been summoned 
to the comic Encznia) would have been most valuable 
as a mouthpiece for the words written by Mr. Bridges, 
Mr. Binyon, Mr. Laurence Housman and other 
Oxonian poets. As it was, we had to take the words 
more or less on trust—excepting those delivered by 
Mr. Henry Neville, whose elocution indoors is so 
perfect as to enable him to triumph even over the cir- 
cumambient air of heaven. I think it would have been 
well to let the Pageant be conducted wholly in dumb- 
show. The scenes that were without words were by 
far the most effective. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


LEANDER AND HENLEY. 


[_ ANDER CLUB has of late years been very much 

to the fore at Henley. In fact since 1890 so 
many ‘‘Grands” have gone to its credit that the club 
has earned a certain measure of unpopularity. Success 
has been the head and front of its offending, for it is 
claimed that, having unique advantages, it competes 
unfairly with Oxford and Cambridge Colleges and 
other rowing clubs. It is true that from 1839 to 1890 
it won the Grand Challenge Cup only three times, but 
before 1880 it entered on very few occasions, and it 
should be remembered that it was only during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century that it became, as 
now, a club composed almost exclusively of University 
oarsmen. Leander is a familiar name not only to those 
who attend Henley but probably to all who spend an 
occasional day up-river. This was not always so, and 
it is likely that many who know the name know little 
else about the club except that its crews play a pro- 
minent part at Henley Regatta. 

Leander is the oldest rowing club in existence: it is 
also numerically the largest. The date of its forma- 
tion is lost in the mists of antiquity—the rowing 
antiquity, that is to say, of the early years of last 
century. Sport at that time was not advertised as it 
is to-day, so it is hardly surprising that there should be 
no record of its actual foundation. It is believed to 
have sprung from the amalgamation of two earlier 
clubs, the Star and the Arrow, and to have been insti- 
tuted under its present name very soon after 1800. Inits 
earlier days, at a time when the club was already well 
known, it was limited to no more than fifteen members, 
and these do not appear to have been University men. 
Before the institution of Henley Regatta Leander 
history consists chiefly of a record of matches rowed 
against Oxford or Cambridge either at Henley or 
Putney. In 1839 was held the first Henley Regatta. 
Leander refused to compete, but in the following year 
it entered and won the Grand Challenge Cup. During the 
next thirty-five years the club entered only once or twice, 
and it was not again successful till 1875, when with a 
crew of University men stroked by a celebrated Cam- 
bridge oar, the late J. H. D. Goldie, it won the Grand 
for the second time. The next Leander victory was in 
1880, the eight of that year being composed entirely of 
Oxonians. From this time onwards the club entered 
fairly regularly for the Grand and the Stewards’, and 
after 1890 was never unrepresented in the major event till 
last year. In the fifteen years from 1891 to 1905 inclu- 


sive its crews won the Grand no fewer than twelve times. 
It is this wonderful record which has given rise to 


the belief that other clubs have no chance againstit. In 
rowing Leander has something of the same position as 
the M.C.C. in cricket, but with certain points of differ- 
ence. A member of the M.C.C. is not always much of 
a cricketer, but a man is nowadays rarely elected a 
member of Leander unless he is an oarsman of 
some class. Furthermore Leander has nothing to 
do directly with rowing laws or organisation, and 
its members are chiefly drawn from two particular 
nurseries of rowing—Oxford and Cambridge. The 
Universities, it need hardly be said, although they 
play a comparatively small part in the cricket of 
the country, are far and away the most important forces 
in English rowing. Of Oxford and Cambridge oars- 
manship Leander has the pick, for there is no present- 
day University rowing man of any consequence who is 
not a member of the Club. The qualification for 
membership for the undergraduate is a high one: he 
must have won an important race either at the ’Varsity 
or Henley, have rowed in the Oxford and Cambridge 
race, in Trials, or in one of the first three boats on the 
river. The result of this policy of exclusiveness is 
that everyone who qualifies is immediately anxious to 
become a member of the Club, and regards election to 
Leander almost as an aquatic honour. 

It would seem, then, at first sight that Leander 
must have an overwhelming advantage over all other 
competitors at Henley, but this advantage is not so 
great as might be supposed. For one thing a man 
always rows for his College, and very rightly so, in pre- 
ference to Leander, which narrows very greatly the field 
of selection ; for another the club is seldom able to get 
together a crew till within three or four weeks of 
Henley, and has then scanty time to amalgamate 
different styles and different degrees of condition. But 
even if we allow that this Club has a better chance of 
winning the Grand than any, there are still two con- 
siderations which may be urged in favour of Leander 
entries at Henley. In the first place, there is no doubt 
that the excellence of a good Leander eight tends to 
keep up the standard of English rowing, just as at golf 
or any other competitive sport a good player improves 
the game of an inferior opponent. In the second place, 
Leander gives the University rowing man who has 
recently gone down, or whose College crew is not good 
enough to enter, a chance of competing at the Regatta 
and of improving his form by rowing in good com- 
pany. It is true that such aman could join London 
or Thames, but it is unlikely that this would be in 
the true interests of Metropolitan oarsmanship. In the 
old days these clubs took infinite pains to work up 
their own material, and turned out very good crews io 
consequence. Latterly they have come to depend far 
too much on the stray ready-made goods which may 
be picked up at Oxford or Cambridge. If they had 
the choice of all ‘“‘ blues” not otherwise employed, it 
is certain that home-grown talent would still further 
languish from want of encouragement. But there is 
another reason altogether which nowadays makes the 
entry of a good Leander crew at Henley almost a matter 
of necessity. It is this. The Grand Challenge Cup is 
open to all the world, and it is a common thing for the 
premier rowing clubs ofa foreign country to amalgamate 
and enter a crew of virtually international character. 
On more than one occasion the Grand would have left 
the country if Leander had not successfully defended it 
against what may almost be described as unfair com- 
petition. This may be putting the case too strongly, 
but it is true at any rate that a foreign crew does not 
come over unless it is an especially good one, and has 
undergone a course of training of longer duration than 
is possible for an ordinary English club. Foreign 
entries have become the rule instead of the exception 
at Henley, and there is no doubt that this is a circum- 
stance detrimental to English club rowing, for it 
converts the Grand into what it was never intended to 
be, an international race. To exclude the foreigner 
from the Regatta would be a serious step to take, but 
there is no doubt that the existing condition of things 
is exceedingly unsatisfactory, and, if the present 
tendency continues, before many years the Grand will 
be practically limited to a Leander or all-England eight 
and a batch of foreign crews, while first-class club 
rowing will be a thing of the past 
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It will be remembered that last Pps Leander did not 
put on an eight at Henley, and a foreign crew won the 
Grand for the first time in history. This year—to turn 
to the Regatta just concluded—the club was represented 
by an eight which was on paper exceptionally strong. 
It did not turn out exceptionally fast, and was so short of 
condition that after leading most of the way it was rowed 
down by a foreign crew. All honour is due to the Belgians 
for their plucky and fine performances against both 
Leander and Christ Church. Too much, however, must 
not be made of it, and that the suggestion, to which it 
will inevitably give rise, that the Belgian style is right 
and the English fundamentally wrong, will not be taken 
seriously. The style of this last Leander eight, which is 
the Cambridge style of the last two years, may be wrong, 
but it is not that which has been hitherto accepted as 
English. Apart from any question of style the fact that 
on a dead calm evening on the Saturday before the 
Regatta this crew was only able to cover the course 
in 7 min. 16 sec. showed that it was not up to the 
standard of Grand winners. In a good year no eight 
could expect to win which was unable to do better time 
in the conditions prevailing, and the slowness of the 
trial was amply confirmed by the sluggish and laboured 
character of the rowing. The Belgians were un- 
doubtedly fast, but it will be time to talk about the 
superiority of their style when they have beaten an 
English eight which is not only first-class on paper but 
m actual fact. In the meanwhile the problem of the 
admission of foreigners to Henley has not been sim- 
plified by this second Belgian victory. 


LEM: A COUNTRY BOY. 


H E came when things were at the worst, to restore 

Nature’s balance after a particularly heart- 
breaking succession of garden-boys, and to rebuke the 
despair which had actually begun to counsel the 
throwing up of the beloved half-acre, or at least the 
base decline from the careful flower-treasuries to 
the mere stop-gap occupancy of potato rows. His 
round brown face, ingenuous in an unwonted way, his 
clear, quick eye, like a bird’s, his speech, where some- 
thing of a passing intonation and phrase held out 
against the woeful lingua franca of the schools, the 
business-like leggings and patched corduroys, all in- 
spired an improbable hope at the first interview; the 
four years’ service which followed the engagement at 
six shillings a week from the following Monday dis- 
closed a character which deserves a monument, if there 
be any equity in the science of memorials, and brought 
an experience which, on any reasonable theory of 
averages, will remain for the rest of a lifetime a make- 
weight and a melancholy consolation in the garden 
economy. Any boy who joined ordinary parts with toler- 
able behaviour would have seemed a shining example by 
contrast with Lem Boniface’s immediate predecessors ; 
but Lem admitted no comparisons. The budding 
intellects which the school reluctantly lets out into such 
barbaric trades as gardening belong, to judge by a 
long and arduous experience, to two main categories— 
the uppish “‘ limbs” and the half-witted boobies. The 
latter—whose numbers among the _ school-children 
might be a matter of some concern, if we could enlarge 
for a little the politician’s list of our social ‘‘ ques- 
tions””—as garden underlings were a depressing incubus 
till they drifted away into the career of ‘‘only a 
jJabourer ”, the final receptacle of the village residuum ; 
the troublesome kind, until they enlisted or sought 
their fortunes elsewhere, fretted the soul with the need 
of watchful repression and a tight hand. Between 
the lethargy of the mooncalf Alf and the ventures of 
the “radical” Joe, between the elaborately shirked 
and the cunningly scurried-over job, the peace of the 
garden was often to seek, only found in its entirety on 
Sundays and on cricket-match half-holidays, and such 
festivals as the trip which once a year carries the 
village away for twelve hours at the seaside. On such 
wars and fightings, the appearance of Lem came like an 
elemental calm. He was an instinctive worker, with 
the true gardener’s adherence to method ; when he had 
once learned which side of the stock te put rose- 
buddings in, or to run his seed-drills north and south, 


the knowledge was a foundation of the universe: such 
things as the use of a three-cornered hoe, or the growth 
of a certain strain of single hollyhocks were, in con- 
junction with a notable zeal for the honour of the 
establishment and the consistent magnifying of his 
office, the cause of a serene contempt for the ignorances 
of the outer world. ‘‘I see Mas’ Breach at the Rectory 
yes’dy,” he would say, ‘‘ making his drills with one of 
these Canterbury hoes, and | told him as how he’d 
never make a job of it that way, in no fashion. 
Seem’d he’d never heard of these here three-cornered 

Such candid criticisms, often delivered with an in- 
genuous disregard of persons, were the expression of 
a curiously balanced nature, independent, yet absolutely 
‘*respectful” to its betters, free-tongued, without the 
slightest touch of subservience, and at the same time 
full of mannerly discipline. Something of this he owed, 
no doubt, to his ancestry, two generations of farm 
labourers, a worthy and capable stock, holding their 
heads with a Radical stiffness well above the common 
village level. The schoolmaster’s private gloss on 
the Catechism, which resolved the ‘‘ betters” of 
Lem’s horizon into the school staff, seemed to have 
failed to make its due impression. Lem appeared, 
indeed, to have come through the standards without 
taking any definite stamp from the machine. He 
was no scholar, in the vulgar sense; the writing of 
the labels for his seed-plots was a laborious exercise 
wherein the painful signs had to be helped out with 
sympathetic motions of the tongue; his ciphering, 
when the coleworts in a given square went above the 
ten fingers, was more than difficult. He never felt the 
attraction of the town: his one visit to London with a 
Sunday-school treat resulted in a never-forgotten head- 
ache, and such an estimate of the smell and the noise 
as entirely put out the glories of the Tower, S. Paul’s 
and the Zoological Gardens. His was one of those 
characters—by no means so rare as leader-writers and 
party orators would have us believe when they discuss 
the Rural Exodus—who hold instinctively and insepar- 
ably to their-native place. In almost every parish, of 
all conditions, the unadventurous are to be found ; 
admirable workmen at the bench or the forge, who 
never cared to look beyond the village for better 
wages; wastrels who cheerfully or stolidly starve 
from one chance job to another without a thought of 
trying fresh fields, incorrigible poaching ne’er-do-wells 
who are content to be caught again and again on 
the old ground and sentenced by familiar magistrates. 
There is perhaps rarely anything of sentimental attach- 
ment in their frame of mind ; often nothing more than 
the inertia of habit and dislike of change; but witha 
character such as Lem Boniface, the homing instinct is 
a heaven-directed one which the country should for its 
own sake leave gratefully alone. 

It is not only in garden-works that Lem’s memory 
shines wn the dark page of the annals of his kind. It 
was no small thing that his own consuming interest in 
the daily progress of the cucumbers made it impossible 
for the frames to go unwatered or unshut beyond their 
hours ; that the proprietary pride which counted the 
pears on every espalier and made searching daily 
reviews of all the greenstuff insured the crops from all 
sorts of marauders. But the zeal for the house went 
beyond the merely professional duty: there were 
errands and commissions beyond the bounds, always 
carried out with faultless exactitude and fiery speed, 
sometimes, when emergency had left him the responsi- 
bility of decision, arranged with an almost alarmingly 
farseeing and sagely reasoned counsel. His sense of 
duty to the sanctity of the demesne was tremendous : 
a rabbit in the cabbage-beds, stray cows on the 
drive, or the merest suggestion of human trespassers 
roused his whole nature. Once, when there was a 
Sunday-school Union gathering on the lawn, in the 
middle of his duties as factotum at the tea tables, he 
reported with a face of anxious wrath to the lady 
superintendent the presence of non-unionist interlopers. 
Please, Miss, there’s two Blakerses from Little 
London a-looking over the gate!” He was in an 
extraordinary manner everyone’s confidant, and carried 
daily the whole exchange of news in the street and 
the parish at large, from the birth of a six-legged calf 
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at Pesthouse Farm to the burning of five ricks and a 
cart lodge at Hopkins’ Crank, or a detailed relation of 
old Mas’ Inkerman Dunk’s funeral. His news-bearing 
faculty was part of an intensely vivid interest in the 
concerns of his world, which in another direction made 
him an absorbed naturalist and observer of the weather ; 
the looking for gold-crests’ eggs in the feathering 
branches of the yew, the watching of the martins 
plastering their clay pellets on the stable wall some- 
times threatened to encroach on the attention demanded 
by the onion thinning, or even the strawberry gather- 
ing. But these, after all, were only a secondary 
toll; the garden was the first charge on his 
tireless enthusiasm, a wealth hardly to be guessed 
at by people who have learned to count in baser 
currency. Four summers of this intercalary peace 
in the garden, and then he passed; not in the way of 
good boys in the story-books, but perhaps even more 
effectually than they, as regards his garden-memory. 
He changed, alas ! into a tall and rather angular youth, 
who cultivated a curly forelock, and walked out with 
one of the maids at the Hall, ten years older than him- 
self; a young man in charge of half an acre of roses and 
a quarter of a mile of glass, and destined to headships 
on a yet grander scale. Once or twice, when he came 
back to see his first place, the mind received a sort of 
discomforting jolt, such as the like-unlikeness of all real 
ghosts must produce ; then he vanished into the grounds 
of some north-country show place, and the recollection 
reigned undisturbed—the recollection of narrow green- 
hedged walks in the mild sun of summer morn- 
ings with the first freshness of the dew going off, 
where the small brown-faced figure waited, basket on 
arm, to make the round of the borders, to show a pod 
of practicable peas, to usher us to the first flower on the 
new columbine or bell-flower, opened since last night, 
to stoop with a child’s delight over roses or the iris- 
bed, with the heart-felt encomium never staled: ‘‘ Azn’ 
they purty!” 

The recollection adds a grief to the returned common 
order of things, the reign of the sulky pressed-man and 
the airy dolt who make their gardening a stop-gap 
between two stages of a polite career, and bring that 
meditated reversion of flower-plots into potato-ground 
oncé more within range. The strife might perhaps 
have been more consistently endured if we had never 
known the qualities of one small spirit which—by all 
lucky chances—had sotnéhow escaped the peciiliar gifts 
of the fairy godmother of our time. 


CHESS. 


[* would be as reasonable to expect Mr. Blackburne 

to win International Tournaments as to expect 
Dr. W. G. Grace to head the batting averages of the 
year. Veterans must fail when pitted against the youth 
of the world. Nevertheless Mr. Blackburne is still 
high in the chess world, and when he once obtains an 
advantage he is able, by his very fine technique, to 
make the most of it very quickly. In the following 
game, which was played in the Masters’ Tourney at 
Ostend, his opponent is guilty of a slight error of 
judgment. It is safe to say that no living player could 
have played it better from that point. 


Ruy Lopez. 


White Black White Black 
Blackburne Van Scheve Blackburne Van Scheve 
1. P- P- B-R4 Castles 
2. Kt-QB3 Kt-— 8. Castles Ktx Kt 
3. Kt-B3 Kt-—B3 9. PxKt Kt—K2 
4.B-Kt5s B-—Kts Ktx P KtxP 
5. Kt-—Q5 B-B4 11. P—Q4 B-—R2 
6. P—Q3 P—QR3 


The temptation to exert pressure on white’s pawn is 
great, but as the bishop can do nothing else, black 
makes a bad bargain. B—K2 was the proper move. 

12. B—Kt3 Kt-—B3 14. Kt—B3 B—Kts 
13, P-QB3 P-Q3 15. Q—Q3 > 

The position on each side is almost identical, but for 

the fact that white can so easily get rid of the ‘‘ pin”. 
Q-Q2 16. Kt—R4 QR-K1 
‘ Black ought to look out for more freedom of action 


for his pieces. P—Q4 would enable him to play 
Kt—K5 sometime. 

17. P—B3 B-—R4 18. B—Kt5 K-RI 

If black had not played R—K1, the square would 

have been available for the Kt. A curious feature of 
the Ruy Lopez is that black cannot attack or even 
make a too forward development. Patience must be 
practised if defeat is to be avoided or success ensured. 

19. Bx Kt PxB 20. KR—Kr R-K4 


After this move white shows, as well as it can be 
shown, that black’s game is lost. B—Kt3 was the 
natural continuation. It is rarely judicious to make 
complications when there is something simple and 
necessary to be done. On R4q the bishop does nothing. 
The reason for black’s attitude is in the fact that he 
overrates the value of his two bishops and does not 
voluntarily post one where it can be exchanged. He 
loses it instead. 


21. P—KBg R(K4)—K1 25. P—KR3 P-Q4 
22. B-B2 B-Kt3 26. P—KKtg Q-Q3 
23. P—Bs B-—R4 27. Kt—Ktz2 
24. Q-—Qz2 K-Kt2 
White is in no hurry to take the piece. ‘‘ There is 


always one best way of doing a thing”, and the true 
artist tries to find that way. By preventing Q—Kt6 ch 
black is unable to institute any kind of attack. 


28. Kt—B4 BxP 31. Kt—R5ch K—Rr 
29. PxB Px? 32. 


A waiting move which hastens the end. 
35. QxBPch R-—Ktz2 
33- Q—R6 R-Ktr 36. K—K2 Resigns 

34. R-K6 Q-Br 


Prosiem 121. By H. RINcK. 
Black, 3 pieces. 


Y Wj, 
Y 
WY 
7 
White, 3 pieces. 
White to play and win. 


This problem was awarded first prize in the recent 
End Game Tournament in ‘‘ Bohemia”. Economy of 
force compatible with the idea undoubtedly impressed 
the judge, Professor Berger. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IRELAND—LOYAL AND OTHERWISE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 


Sir,—In the letter headed ‘‘ Loyal Ireland” in your 
issue of 15 June the writer—Mr. E. V. Longworth 
—taunts ‘“‘ Pat” with the statement that northern 
Ireland is to him ‘‘ terra incognita, morally, politically, 
and geographically”. May I ask Mr. Longworth what 
is the nature and extent of his own knowledge of 
northern or southern Ireland? Was the wide experi- 
ence that his criticism and his oracular statements 
suggest, obtained in the intervals of a strenuous career 
at Trinity College, or in the subsequent short years of 
what I trust was an equally satisfying legal career ? 

He airily dismisses many of “ Pat’s” statements— 
based upon actual experience—as ‘‘ absurd”. Is it 
necessary to point out to a logician of Mr. Longworth’s 
academic eminence that the mere expression of opinion 
is not refutation? His attempt to define the terms 
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** Orangeism ” and ‘‘ Unionism ” as distinct and definite 
terms for distinct and definite parties is misleading. 
They are so, only in the sense that every Unionist is 
not necessarily an Orangeman, but—allowing for the 
possibility of the conversions mentioned by “ Pat ”— 
every Orangeman is a Unionist. The Orangeman 
may further be generally described as a democratic 
unionist. 

Mr. Longworth refers to an arbitrary division of 
Ireland into ‘‘ Loyal or Protestant” and ‘‘ Disloyal or 
Catholic”, and suggests ‘‘ contented and prosperous ” 
and ‘‘discontented and stagnant” as_ respectively 
analogous divisions. I presume the inference is in- 
tended that these divisions flow from the two religions 
naturally, as effect from cause. Is it not more natural 
to assume that the conservative stand in politics is 
taken by the contented, and that the needy and poverty- 
stricken welcome any suggested change as a possible 
remedy for existing conditions? After all, though they 
will not admit it even to themselves, ‘‘ purse”’ and 
‘* politics” are synonyms to more enlightened indi- 
viduals than the Irish peasant. A past—or at least 
passing—religious ascendancy explains many things in 
Irish politics, and it is to be expected that the ‘‘ loyal 
minority” should clamour for a continuance of the 
English legislation from which in bygone years they 
derived so many benefits. 

I have no intention of posing as a defender of 
‘* Pat”. In my experience his defence is safe in his own 
hands. My letter is intended rather as an expression 
of opinion on behalf of a small section of Irishmen 
whose voice is seldom heard in the clamour of contend- 
ing ‘‘ patriots”—home and imported—but who have 
perhaps the interests of their country as truly at heart 
as the priests, the paid legislators, the publicans, and 
other ‘‘statesmen” who are at present ‘‘ running” 
(and ruining) the country. To anyone who really has 
the welfare of his country at heart it is not a question of 
politics—of union or non-union. It israther a matter 
of the stemming of the tide of emigration, the regenera- 
tion of the people—socially, mentally and materially, 
and the promotion of that individual self-reliance, 
resource and energy which—merging in a national 
cohesion—are essential to the prosperity and success 
of any nation. While our country is overrun by 
place-hunting politicians, while our clergy of all de- 
nominations are pulling in opposite directions, while 
‘* patriots” of every section are disgracing the name of 
patriotism, while religion is an economic and social 
barrier more pronounced than the Sahara, how can we 
progress ? 

Mr. Longworth points out that the “‘ Freeman’s 
Journal” would bewail ‘‘the ruin of the country ” even 
if ‘‘ the greatest prosperity ” attended the ‘‘ non-Catholic 
portion of the population”. Neither the principles nor 
the politics of that journal were ever mine, but there 
seems more reason in deploring the ruin of the country, 
with an eye upon the emigration and drink returns, 
than in invidious criticism, and a shriek against pro- 
jected legislation, with an eye upon prosperous Ulster— 
which is practically identical with the aforesaid ‘‘ non- 
Catholic Ireland”. And yet Ulster is essentially less 
of Ireland than Scotland is of England—socially, 
racially, sentimentally. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the first principle of legislation is improvement. 
Will anyone contend that prosperous Ulster is qualified 
to determine the nature and extent of the legislation 
which the condition of things in the remainder of the 
country demands ? 

In conclusion, it is not alone mine, but the opinion of 
many people, that ‘‘ Pat” has told us many unpalatable 
truths. He has consequently merited, and received, 
the condemnation of both sides, and I trust that he 
will continue to regard this as his highest com- 
mendation. ‘* HAROLD Knox.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Paignton, 1 July, 1907. 
Sir,—A friend writes from Roscommon : 
_ “*This part of the country is very much disturbed 
just now on account of the attempts of the mob to 
get possession of the grazing lands belonging to other 


people. I am threatened with all sorts of penalties by 
the United Irish League because I have had a hand in 
sending some of these ‘marauding gentry’ to prison. 
What do you think of one grazing farm near here being 
guarded by eighty police, with searchlights at night, 
&c. &c. (sounds like South African rae and another 
with sixty police ? 

‘* Please enlighten your neighbours that we are going 
from bad to worse, and all because this miserable per- 
verter of the truth and despicable shuffler wants to save 
his face.” 

Whom can he refer to ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Morris Bent. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE LORDS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Kenchester Rectory, Hereford, 3 July. 


Sir,—I am not a profound believer in artificial 
barriers. Your breakwater that has served for genera- 
tions may be swept away by atorrent. None the less 
it may be well to remember that it served a useful pur- 

ose. So withthe Lords. The Long Parliament got 
impatient of their restraint and shook it off. Great 
Oliver, however, after an experience of Barebones, and 
of his own packed Parliaments, had decided to revive 
the suppressed Second Chamber, when, ere yet the 
atents were signed, he was called away. With the 
estoration the Peers resumed their constitutional 
status ; and in spite of objectionable additions to their 
Roll have far more merited the nation’s gratitude than 
their critics admit. For example, if their opposition to 
Lord Grey’s Reform Bill must be condemned, their 
support of William Pitt deserves the highest encomium. 
But for the Lords his superb career would have been 
crushed at the threshold, and with Fox at the 
helm England would have become an accessory of 
Robespierre, a vassal of Napoleon. 

Hence the future of the Lords is a matter of supreme 
importance, and the present problem centres on the 
question of how to ensure for the Liberal party a 
favourable consideration of their measures, while pre- 
serving the independence of the Upper Chamber. 
Lord Newton’s scheme simply weeded the House of 
Lords—a wise provision, but ineffectual. For my own 
part I have advocated a Chamber composed of Peers of 
Parliament elected by the income-tax payers, and thus 
directly representing capital, and possessing thereby a 
mandate. But I am compelled regretfully to admit 
that the hour for thus fortifying the House of Lords 
has passed. Such a measure might have been carried 
during the Conservative decade. At present, inasmuch 
as it appears certain that an electorate composed of 
income-tax payers would return Conservative peers in 
the proportion of fifty to one, the Liberal party will 
have none of it. We must cast about for some other 
expedient. Here I will hazard a suggestion. 

t the House of Lords as a whole delegate its 
authority to amend or reject Bills sent up from the 
Commons to a Committee, say, of 100. Of this 100 
one half to be chosen by the peers present at the open- 
ing of Parliament ; the other half to be nominated by 
the Lord Chancellor, as representing the Ministry. Add 
to this roo the Law Lords, the Royal Dukes, the Earl 
Marshal, Lord Chamberlain and Lord Steward as ex 
officio committee-men, and Bills would have a fair 
chance. 

But, it will be objected, this balancing arrangement 
would satisfy neither side. The Liberals could only 
pass their Bills by a narrow, if not an uncertain, majority ; 
while the Conservatives would feel that the risk was 
too great. It is just for that very reason that the 
scheme—being favourable to neither side—would work. 
A strong Minister could easily manipulate fifty Liberal 
peers, for there is always an expectant element in the 
House—the beati esurientes ; and as regards the other 
fifty, the minority of Liberals would obtain some 
representation. The disadvantage to the Liberal party 
would arise when the Conservatives were in office, 
inasmuch as on this scheme the Committee then would 
contain but few Liberal peers. The grievance, however, 
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consists, not in the Peers echoing Mr. Balfour, but 
in their blocking Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 

As regards Conservative interests, the Church, and 
Education especially, 1 for one should be inclined to 
place some confidence in the moderation of Liberal 
peers. They are more independent, less addicti jurare 
in verba magistri, than members of the House of 
Commons ; and before long we may be confronted by 
impossible demands from the Labour members— 
demands which Liberal peers would resist. At all 
events the alternative seems to be the paralysis 
of the Upper House involved in the Premier’s 
resolution; a condition of impotence in lieu of a 
balanced independence, suchas I now plead for. Here 
a word from a veteran. It would be the acme of blind 
confidence to trust to the immediate swing of the 
pendulum. The verdict of the constituencies at the 
next election may be less one-sided, but you may count 
on an increase of the Labour vote—the supreme peril. 
Thus, if the Liberal ranks be reduced, the Liberal party 
more than ever will find itself compelled to come to 
terms with the Labour members, to sink Liberalism in 
Socialism. This fairly clear horizon ought to assist an 
effective compromise. To offer the Premier a stone 
when he demands bread would be to arouse an agitation 
for a single Chamber, and this—pardon the suggestion— 
might succeed. If Lord Rosebery’s Committee can 
meet the Premier it is not impossible that he would 
accept a working scheme in lieu of that he has put 
forward. At all events the trial should be made on 
the basis of audi alteram partem. 

Compton READE. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE PEOPLE, 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Independently of the chance of a Parliament even 
if limited to five years’ duration over-living the phase of 
public feeling which prevailed when it was elected, can 
we rely on the present House of Commons adequately 
representing the wishes of the people? Passing over 
the great over-representation of Ireland, 1 would call 
the attention of your readers to the following table. 
The first column gives the number of electors in all the 
bi-membered English constituencies except the Univer- 
sities ; the second the number of electors in an equal 
number of one-membered constituencies, and the third 
the total population of another set of one-membered 
constituencies :— 


Electors. Electors. Population. 
zt Newcastle ++ 36,909 Romford Div. -. 45,579 Huntingdonsh. S. 22,918 
2 Oldham .. ++ 32,387 WalthamstowDiv. 35,321 Flint Dist. +e 21,541 
3 London City .. 31,030 Wandsworth .. 31,398 Windsor .. 21,480 
4 Portsmouth .. 30,754 Harrow Div. .. 28,627 Hereford .. es 27,382 
5 Sunderland +. 27,650 Cardiff .. +» 27,057 Stafford .. +» 20,985 
6 Leicester.. | .. 25.129 Handsworth Div. 26,243 Pontefract ee 20,745 
7 Merthyr Tydvil 21,438 Stretford Div. .. 24,326 Boston ++ 20,456 
8 Blackburn 21,127 Croydon Div .. 23,858 King’s Lynn .. 20,288 
9 Brighton .. ++ 20,978 Tottenham Div... 23,409 Taunton .. e+ 19,723 
zo Norwi 20,399 Enfield Div, .. 23,386 Rutlandshire .. 19,709 
11 Bolton e+ 20,388 Tyneside Div. .. 23,167 Salisbury ++ 19,421 
12 Derby oe 391543 est Ham, S. .. 22,753 Whitehaven .. 19,167 
13 Preston .. ++ 18,026 Lewisham Div. .. 22,243 Winchester ++ 19,00r 
14 Plymouth 18,196 Wimbledon Div. 21,899 Grantham ++ 
15 Southampton .. 17,613 Leeds, N. ++ 21,136 Montgomery’ .. 17,791 
16 Devonport ++ 14,978 Bootle +. 20,721 Fimth, & Penrhyn 16,312 
17 Northampton .. 11,954 Fulham .. +. 20,620 BuryS. Edmunds 16,255 
18 Bath oe + 7,968 Clitheroe Div. .. 20,613 Durham .. ++ 15,122 


I have taken these examples from England. In 
Ireland, East Belfast with one member has a larger 
population and electorate than Cork with two. 

Truly yours, 
STATISTICIAN, 


P.S.—The following specimen from Ireland is worth 
giving: 


Population Electorate 
East Belfast (1 member) ... +» 121,520 16,002 
Kilkenny ... 13,242 1,533 
Galway 16,257 2,022 
Waterford ... 28,153 35354 
Longford, North ... eee 23,468 be 3,669 
Longford, South ... 23,204 33744 
6 members 117,461 16,227 

East Belfast returns a Unionist. The other six 


«eturn Nationalists. 


CADET CORPS AND RIFLE CLUBS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Si1r,—In your issue of 22 June you drew attention 
to the debate in the House on the Army Bill. In regard 
to this it is somewhat unfortunate for the Liberal 
party that when any effort to improve the army is 
made it is almost invariably opposed by the ‘‘ Radical 
clique” on the ground that it tends to promote 
‘‘ militarism”. Such was the case on the occasion 
mentioned, when some members condemned the pro- 
posal to instruct cadet corps in schools on the ground 
that by teaching boys the use of the rifle a hatred of 
the weapon would be inspired in their breasts that would 
last them through their lives. Such a statement is a 
gross misinterpretation of facts, as may be proved by 
the following statistics : 80 to 85 per cent. of the boys 
trained at the Duke of York’s and Royal Hibernian 
Schools enter the army and make good soldiers. In 
addition, in the case of the Gordon Boys’ Home about 
60 per cent. of the boys enter the army and do well. In 
the face of this the value of ‘‘ child armies ” is obvious, 
as they inculcate a military and patriotic spirit in the 
youth of the country, and so lay the foundations of an 
efficient force on which the nation may be able to build 
in the future. If the Radical members could only view 
the matter in this light they would see that the instruc- 
tion of cadet corps might prove a safeguard against 
conscription, as once the military spirit was instilled in 
the boy he would give his services willingly as a man, 
instead of having to be forced. VIGILANS. 


THE FUTURE OF MISCHA ELMAN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


52 Circus Road, N.W., 29 June, 1907. 
Sir,—I should like to be allowed to point out, in 
reference to the observations made by your corre- 
spondent ‘‘ Amateur ”, that compositions of the nobler 
sort for violin and orchestra are lamentably few in 
number, and that there is no fear of their being over- 
looked by the authorities of the London orchestras. 
A real danger to the cause of good music is the neglect 
of chamber music, with its almost unlimited repertoire, 
by the modern violinist. Now that Joachim is hors de 
combat, no artist with supreme gifts is identifying 
himself with the leading of string quartets, and a beauti- 
ful art is menaced with decadence. Here indeed isa 
future indicated for Mischa Elman, and an opportunity 
to win those ‘‘ lasting honours” of which your corre- 

spondent writes. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. W. Cossett. 


WANTED—A RICH FRANCISCAN! 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Fiesole, Italy, 25 June, 1907. 

Sir,—It may not be generally known—it cannot be 
or surely offers would pour in—that a most precious 
relic of Franciscan days is in the market. At Assisi 
the actual authenticated house of Brother Bernard of 
Quintevalle, first companion to S. Francis, is to be sold 
to the highest bidder! with its little chapel and all its 
sacred associations. 

Monsieur Paul Sabatier (who is with regard to Assisi 
‘“‘always on the spot”) at present heads the list of 
would-be purchasers for the sum of —£8oo. 

Good heavens! is there no lover of Franciscan 
memories with any spare cash to invest in this unique 
speculation? Cannot the Order even step in and 
acquire the dwelling of their founder’s first beloved 
follower ? or must it for the lack of a few more hundreds 
(hundreds, not even thousands!) fall into the hands 
of non-Catholics desirous of establishing therein modern 
Franciscan” (?) Institutes ? 

I earnestly plead for this, and by publishing the 
appeal in your SaturpAy REeEviEw it may attract the 
notice of the right person. Apart from all Franciscan 
reasons for acquiring the property, it is a very valuable 
artistic asset, and should be kept historically intact as 
it stands. Yours faithfully, 

RutH EceErTon. 
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REVIEWS. 
HISTORY AND CONVENTION. 
In Parts. 

Il. 


‘The Colonies under the House of Hanover.’ By J. A. 
Doyle, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, &c. 
London: Longmans, Green. 1907. 14s. net. 


AR more important than Mr. Doyle’s_ mis- 
apprehensions as to the social condition of 
Virginia is his bland acceptance of the ‘‘ Yankee 
convention” regarding education in the colony. ‘‘ New 
England”, he says (p. 302), ‘‘already possessed an 
equipment both for higher and for primary education so 
complete in proportion to the needs and resources of 
the country, that it hardly admitted of extension. . . . 
Classes were bound together” (by this common-school 
system), ‘‘and the community democratised by a 
common training. . . . What Harvard and Yale 
(p. 305) really did for New England was to enable the 
citizens to become educated men without ceasing to be 
New Englanders. Elsewhere the colonist who wanted 
a liberal education had to seek it in England. He be- 
came tinged with a certain sense of being superior to 
colonial thoughts and ideals. The New Englander 
ran no such risk. Whatever pride of learning he might 
feel, strengthened his sense of patriotism.” 

In contradistinction to this ideal educational state of 
things Mr. Doyle sets down ‘‘the rough, illiterate life 
of Virginia”. This whole convention, handed down 
from generation to generation, with smug New England 
complacency, has been so pitilessly punctured within 
the past twenty years by dispassionate historical 
studénts that one may well be lost again in amazement 
at Mr. Doyle’s swallowing it d’un seul trait. Fiske 
was the first among New Englanders to break away 
from it, because he was honest and read his authorities 
fairly. Yet even he did not go as far as he ought to 
have gone in the matter. The fact is as stated by 
Thomas Jefferson, the wisest and the best-informed man 
of his time and country touching matters edacational. 
Cautious of speech, easily the most cultured man of his 
day, the founder of university education in America, he 
has left us this emphatic utterance : ‘‘ The mass of educa- 
tion in Virginia before the Revolution placed her with the 
foremost of her sister colonies” (Randolph’s ‘‘ Writings 
of Jefferson”, iv. 23). It is idle to set up against this 
the hasty generalisations of hurried travellers, who con- 
stantly contradict one another. But if Mr. Doyle 
desires abundant first-hand proof of the absolute 
correctness of Jefferson's statement, he will find it in the 
admirable series of articles on ‘‘ Colonial Education in 
Virginia”, by Professor Lyon G. Tyler, in vols. vi., 
vii. and viii. of the ‘‘ William and Mary Quarterly”, in 
vol. ii. of Fiske’s ‘‘ Old Virginia,” and in McCabe’s 
‘* Virginia Schools before and after the Revolution ”. 

Touching the ‘‘democratising” influence of New 
England schools, and ‘‘ what Harvard and Yale really 
did for New England” in ‘‘ strengthening the sense of 
patriotism ”, while the Virginian lad, educated in Eng- 
land, came home with a certain supercilious contempt 
for ‘colonial thoughts and ideals”, one may be per- 
mitted to wonder whether Mr. Doyle ever read any of 
the numerous authorities quoted by Professor Tyler and 
Mr. McCabe. It might be well for Mr. Doyle to ponder 
carefully at the same time the long list of Harvard 
graduates who became Tories in the struggle of the 
colonies against the Mother Country, compiled by 
Mr. R. S. Thomas from Sabine’s ‘‘ Loyalists of the 
American Revolution” (‘‘ William and Mary Quarterly”, 
vii. 76 sq.), and, while pondering, to remember that 
with scarce an exception (and one can count them on the 
fingers of one hand) the Virginians educated abroad were 
keen ‘‘ patriots”. Our author, still under the influence of 
the New England convention, continues (p. 307) : ‘‘ The 
College of Williamsburg (in Virginia) never took any 
hold on popular sympathy; the young Virginian was 
sometimes sent to England for education, occasionally to 
Yale.” To this he appends a note: ‘‘ Madison went to 
Yale, because his parents distrusted the orthodoxy of 
the college at Williamsburg.” All of which is but a 
re-echo of what Mr. Doyle rashly wrote long ago in his 


first volume: ‘‘ The young colonist was either taught: 


by a tutor or was sent for education to one of the 
northern colleges or to the Mother Country. The College 
of William and Mary had but a small share in training 
that generation of Virginian statesmen, who left so deep an 
impress on the history of the world” (vol. i., ch. ix., end). 

Unfortunately for Mr. Doyle’s reputation as a careful 
historian, none of this is true. As to the Virginian 
being sent ‘‘ sometimes” to England for education, Mr. 
Doyle’s mind would, no doubt, be illumined, and his 
opinion modified, if he would run his eye over the long 
lists of Virginians who went to Harrow, Westminster, 
Eton, Leeds, Winchester, Oxford, Cambridge and 
Edinburgh, published by Mr. Stanard, Professor Tyler 
and others in the magazines and monograph already 
mentioned. 

It is no great matter that Mr. Doyle should be wrong 
as to Madison’s going to Yale (as a matter of fact, he 
went to Princeton, where he graduated in 1772), but it 
will be, no doubt, a genuine surprise to him to learn 
that no Virginian ever went to Yale, and, so far as the 
records show, none to Harvard, prior to the Revolution. 
His last slap-dash statement, italicised above, as to the 
College of William and Mary having but little share 
in training this generation of Virginian statesmen, who 
figured so prominently in the great struggle, must be 
excused on the ground that the writer had no access at 
the time to first-hand authorities. 

Our readers shall hear on this score the testimony of 
yet another son of New England, who early rejected. 
the ‘‘ Yankee convention”, a brilliant scholar and 
trained historian, the late Herbert B. Adams, Associate 
Professor of History in the Johns Hopkins University. 
“It is”, says Dr. Adams, ‘interesting to look over a 
catalogue cf the students at the College of William and 
Mary a few years before the outbreak of the American 
Revolution and to notice what men this institution was 
training for service to State and country. There in 
1759 was Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration 
of Independence and of the Statute of Virginia for 
religious freedom and founder of the University of 
Virginia. - By these three deeds he wished to be known 
to posterity. It would be glory enough for the College 
of William and Mary if she had educated him alone 
who is the father of American political thought and the 
first promoter of real university education. 

‘*The roll of honour does not stop with Thomas: 
Jefferson. There too appear Benjamin Harrison, 
Carter Braxton, Thomas Nelson and George Wythe, 
all signers of the Declaration of Independence. There 
also are Peyton Randolph, first President of the Conti-- 
nental Congress, and John Tyler, Judge of the General. 
Court ; Edmund Randolph, Governor of Virginia and: 
Attorney-General and Secretary of State (for the United 
States); Beverly Randolph, Governor of Virginia ; John 
Mercer, Governor of Maryland ; James Innes, Attorney- 
General of Virginia; James Monroe, President of the 
United States ; John Blair, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and John Marshall, the great 
Chief Justice ” (Adams’s ‘‘ The College of William and 
Mary,” p. 28). This is but a partial list of the famous: 
men trained at William and Mary, but, brief as it is, 
like Mercutio’s wound, ‘‘ ’tis enough, ’twill serve”. 

Those interested in the matter will find a complete 
list of the illustrious statesmen, jurists and soldiers. 
educated at the college in the ‘‘ William and Mary 
Quarterly ”, vol. vii. 1-9. Let it be noted too, 4 propos: 
of Mr. Doyle’s New Englander’s ‘‘ pride of learning, 
strengthening his sense of patriotism”, that of the 
hundred undergraduates at that time attending William 
and Mary, more than half of them, together with 
three of their professors, exchanged gown for sword, 
and at once entered the Continental army. Even: 
allowing that, in its earlier years, the college was. 
‘‘nothing better than a boarding-school”, what excuse 
is there for Mr. Doyle’s saying, ‘‘ We may well doubt 
whether the college did much for the colony”, quoting 
Hugh Jones as evidence of its deficiencies at the 
time, and then deliberately omitting Jones’ explicit 
testimony that it had ‘‘ proved of very great service 
already”? Impartial history is not written in this way. 

At times it is difficult to apprehend distinctly Mr. 
Doyle’s meaning, outside his manifest intent to sneer 
at conditions in Colonial Virginia. He tells us (p. 41) = 
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“*It is customary to liken the plantation of the South 
ito that of rural England. ... There might be a 
‘superficial resemblance of tastes and habits. But there 
is not much of the essence of English life left if we cut 
off the free labourer at one end and the peer and the 
county member at the other. There was inthe Southern 
colonies an aristocracy in a certain sense of the word ; 
that is, there was a class in which land and social 
dignity given by the possession of land were hereditary, 
a class with abundance of leisure, with a certain pre- 
-scriptive claim to political influence, and with a standard 
of manners, education and intelligence which was at 
Jeast far above the rest of the community. But they 
‘were not, save quite remotely and indirectly, what 
the corresponding class in England are, a link between 
their own district and the wider political and social life 
of the outer world.” Again (p. 49): ‘‘ To the ordinary 
Englishman, perhaps even more to the New Englander 
with his urban associations . . . the rough, illiterate, 
outdoor life of Virginia would have seemed to have in 
‘it a distinct element of barbarism.” 

Dismissing this last pronouncement, Mr. Doyle’s 
highly cultured ‘‘ New Englander”, educated at Har- 
ward (where there were at the time but three professors, 
and one of those of Divinity) or at Yale (where there 
‘was then but a single professor, and that one of 
Divinity, while at that very time there were six pro- 
fessors at William and Mary College, graduates of 
Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh)—dismissing all 
‘this, it must be reluctantly said that to those who know 
the time, the rest of our author’s utterance sounds 
uncommonly pointless, coming from a really sensible 
and accomplished man. It is not a question of what 
‘‘the corresponding class in England are” in the twen- 
tieth century, but what that class was in the eighteenth, 
and surely it would be hard to find an historical student, 
outside of Mr. Doyle, ready to deny that the great 
Virginian landowners, large numbers of whom had 
been educated in the best English schools and univer- 
‘sities, were as mucha genuine “‘ link between their own 
districts and the wider political and social life of the 
outer world” as was. any ordinary English country 
‘squire of that time. Has Mr. Doyle himself forgotten 
what he wrote in his initial volume (p. 274): ‘‘ There 
~was no lack of mental culture in Virginia. While the 
accomplished and highly trained country gentleman of 
the seventeenth century, the Elliot or Hampden, had 

radually degenerated into the Sir Roger or Squire 
Western of the eighteenth, ¢he Virginian planter had 
wxtsen tn the scale’’? 

When Mr. Doyle drops the New England conven- 
tion and follows Mr. McCrady in regard to conditions 
in South Carolina, he is on surer ground, for this 
patriotic South Carolinian was a most painstaking and 
conscientious student of original records, and his state- 
ments may be accepted as in the main correct. 

It may be added here that a score of years ago, to 
his great credit, he effectually and definitively smashed 
‘‘the Yankee convention” as to the state of education 
in Colonial Carolina, set forth with complacent cocksure- 
ness by Mr. John Bache McMaster in the first volume 
of his ‘‘ History of the People of the United States”. 
But not satisfied with accepting the simple results of 
Mr. McCrady’s investigations, Mr. Doyle has seen fit 
to institute a comparison between South Carolina and 
‘Virginia as to culture, social refinement and education, 
little flattering to the ‘‘Old Dominion”. The com- 
parison has so many limitations that it will probably 
seem to many readers a barren one, while the specific 
illustrations of the author’s contention are by no means 
sustained by the known facts in the case. 

That South Carolina had a very large trade with the 
Mother Country—that very many of her young men 
‘were educated in England--that in Charlestown (as it 
was then called) there was a notable number of highly 
cultured men and women—that, alone of all the Southern 
towns, the little capital could boast a flourishing sub- 
scription library of six or seven thousand volumes—and 
that its society was charming and distinguished for its 
refinement and good breeding—all this is freely granted. 
But when Mr. Doyle insists that ‘‘ Charlestown was 
in far closer contact than Virginia with the Mother 
Country ”"—that education as in other matters 
Charlestown rose to.a higher standard *’—that ‘‘ Charles- 


town furnished what was wholly lacking in Virginia, a 
real centre of educated thought ”—one may well demur, 
seeing that we know, thanks to the exact investigations 
of Tyler, Stanard and other specialists in Virginian 
history (all available in print), that Virginia was in quite 
as close contact with the Mother Country as was 
Charlestown during the eighteenth century, and had 
provided far more effectively not only for primary and 
secondary but also for higher education. 

As regards Charlestown’s being ‘‘a real centre of 
educated thought”, one naturally asks (if the phrase 
carries its usual meaning) for some indication of 
intellectual achievement, some literary product, as 
proof of the assertion. As late as 1770, the population 
of Charlestown consisted of about 11,000 people, 
5,000 being whites and about 6,000 negroes and 
mulattoes—a large town for colonial times. Yet 
Mr. Doyle admits that ‘South Carolina produced 
no writers’’, ascribing the fact, curiously enough, to 
this ‘‘ closer contact with the Mother Country,” and 
adding, by way of explanation, ‘‘ The colonist was not 
forced upon his own resources for culture ”. 

The explanation would seem rather to tell against 
our author’s pet theory of the superiority of ‘‘ urban ” 
to ‘‘rural”’ communities in intellectual activity, since 
during these times Virginia was giving to the world 
such notable books as Robert Beverley’s graphic and 
sprightly ‘‘ History and Present State of Virginia”, 
William Stith’s scholarly and accurate ‘‘ History of the 
First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia”, the 
scientific contributions of John Mitchell (Fellow of 
the Royal Society), correspondent of Sir Hans Sloane 
and Linnzus (who bestowed Mitchell’s name on the 
‘*Mitchelia repens”); then there was John Clayton, 
whose ‘‘ Flora of Virginia” was edited and published 
by Linnzus and Gronovius, and who was a constant 
contributor to the ‘‘ Transactions ” of the Royal Society ; 
and finally a number of pamphlets, industrial and 
historical, and a long list of political treatises by the 
foremost men in the colony, whose contributions to the 
science of government are quoted to this day as of 
highest authority, and esteemed as philosophical and 
literary masterpieces of the first order. As indicating 
the ‘‘illiterate”’ Virginian’s fondness for reading, it 
may be noted here that there were scores of libraries in 
the colony, as is proved by wills, inventories and 
sales ; two alone (that of Colonel William Byrd and 
that of the Rev. William Dunlop) more than equalled 
in the aggregate the total number of volumes in the 
Charlestown subscription library. 


A SURVEY OF JAPAN. 

‘‘Le Japon: Histoire et Civilisation.” Par le Marquis 
de la Mazeliére. Trois volumes. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 1907. 12 fr. 

‘The Future of Japan.” By W. Petrie Watson. London: 
Duckworth. 1907. 10s. 6d. 


vay France has taken a keen political in- 

terest in Japan and maintained with her not insig- 
nificant commercial relations from an early period in 
modern Japanese intercourse with Europe, French 
writers on Japan have been as few as ours have been 
many. None has hitherto rendered to his country- 
men the services which Alcock, Mitford, Hearn, 
Chamberlain and Brinkley have to Englishmen ; Griffis 
and Lowell to the Americans ; and Rein or, to go back 
to very remote days, Kaempfer to the Germans. The 
deficiency is now largely remedied. The Marquis de 
la Mazeliére, a well-known Oriental investigator and 
writer, evidently an industrious student as well as 
philosophic thinker, has extended his sphere from 
India and China to Japan, and has compiled, with 
judicious and painstaking care, a work on her history 
and civilisation which in its exhaustive completeness 
we can compare with Captain Brinkley’s great work 
alone, the highest standard we possess. We say com- 
piled, for unlike Captain Brinkley the Marquis de la 
Mazeliére is evidently not a Japanese scholar in the 
sense of knowing the language, and unlike Hearn he 
has no esoteric experience of the inner life of the 
Japanese people. His work contains therefore little 
that we can definitely consider as the result of original 
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observation. But he has neglected no source of in- 
formation, and there is scarcely a writer or authority on 
Japan of any standing on whom he has not drawn or 
whose work he does not quote as materials for his 
own deductions. Above all he has worked to the 
utmost the mines of information on religion and 
history contained in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, a society which is perhaps now 
falling off, but whose invaluable Transactions during 
the first twenty-five years of its existence contain 
much of the best work of specialists in every subject 
connected with Japan, among whom Englishmen have 
a marked predominance. 

The book is in three volumes. In the first we have 
the development of ancient Japanese civilisation, re- 
motely founded on that of Babylon and Chaldea, 
through China and Corea. After a study of primitive 
Japan, secluded from the continental world just as it 
was in later days, and a full account of the indigenous 
religion, the author shows clearly and succinctly the 
material and moral influence exercised by the intro- 
duction of the three systems of religion or philosophy, 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism, and along with 
them the Chinese systems of State organisation, family, 
society and literature. The story of the progressive 
formation of the monarchy is fully told, and it is shown 
how like were the distinguishing traits of Japanese 
character in ancient days to those which have in modern 
times, in little more than one generation, brought the 
people to the front among the civilised powers of the 
world. The ancient Japanese had the same pride 
as their descendants in learning everything, the same 
desire for progress, the same capacity for changing 
their legislation, their customs, even their mode of 
thought, combined with the same affection for tradition 
and for all that was strictly national, the same love of 
country, the same sacred reverence for their sovereign 
and his divine descent, unaftected in the sixth century by 
the national conversion to Buddhism just as it has 
remained at the present day unimpaired by the whole- 
sale introduction of the materialism of the West. The 
second and third volumes are devoted to the history of 
Feudal Japan. Every stage in this history, with its 
most striking events and the principal actors in each, 
many of whose names are to the present day cherished 
with loving memories as those of the darling heroes of 
the nation, is fully described, and vivid pictures in 
simple and unaffected language are drawn of life in the 
imperial capital of Kioto and in the Shogun’s capital of 
Yedo, in the great commercial city of Osaka, and, what 
we have found most interesting of all, of the busy traffic 
on the great highway of the Tokaido, which displayed a 
life so intense that, even when feudalism was far on its 
downward grade, the great German savant, Siebold, 
could remember nothing to compare with it in Europe. 

No doubt errors of detail in this book may be found, 
but neither their quality nor quantity is such as to 
make even a trivial blemish on what is, on the whole, a 
great and valuable work. The only misstatement we 
need quote is in the third volume, where the author 
represents the Dutch and English as equally guilty in 
fomenting in Iyeyasu the hatred of Roman Catholicism 
which produced the terrible persecution and extermi- 
nation of the Christians, European missionaries and 
native converts alike, and indirectly the closing of 
Japan to all intercourse with the world for over two 
hundred and fifty years. The shame of this action 
belongs entirely to the Dutch. The English had no 
part or share in it. 

The work concludes at present with the close of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the period when 
Japan was once more on the point of changing her 
political and social system by a sharp revolution, of 
emerging from her isolation and making herself ac- 
quainted with the scientific and political progress 
achieved during that isolation by other nations of the 
world. M. de la Mazeliére promises to tell the story 
of the last transformation in another volume. When 
his whole is complete, and if the quality be kept up to 
the end, the French public may congratulate itself 
on having a standard work which will bear comparison 
with the best in any language. The low price at which 
the work is issued might well tempt English readers 
interested in the subject, to whom Captain Brinkley’s 


expensive work is only available in public libraries, to 
keep it on their bookshelves as a reference to which 
7 need seldom appeal in vain. 

e can hardly commend Mr. Watson’s book in the 
same way. His motive, so he says, is to explain the 
psychological significance of modern Japan, and to 
formulate by a process of analysis and deduction a 
basis for a clearer comprehension of Japan and Japanese 
history in relation to Europe and European history than 
has hitherto existed. He wants apparently to know if 
Japan has a philosophy to offer that is worth accept- 
ance, and in attempting to find the answer to this 
question, which he pronounces on the whole to be in 
the negative, he travels very far afield, and takes the 
reader, as he admits, into regions of speculative enquiry 
where the traveller is apt to lose his way. We have 
wondered whether Mr. Watson altogether knows where 
he is himself when he talks of Japan as the ‘‘ Queen of 
Sheba”, the ‘‘ Magdalen of the Gospels”, the ‘‘ Bride 
of the Apocalypse”. Really, this is rather hard on the 
Japanese, who must, we imagine, be somewhat tired of 
the process of being turned inside out and their mental, 
moral, political and national machinery taken to bits 
by one person after another in order to discover the 
nature of the mechanism that has produced such re- 
markable results. The conclusion reached by this be- 
wildering route of ‘‘ speculative enquiry ” is that there 
is a dual Japan, the Japan of leaders and of power 
presided over by no ‘‘ human sovereign ”’, and the Japan 
of Japanese people between whom and their leaders 
there lies a deep abyss. The former party holds the 
levers, but it is possible that these levers might be 
transferred to the other Japan with results that might 
menace the stability of the whole fabric. 

Mr. Watson takes himself very seriously, and has 
evidently devoted an immense amount of thought and 
study to the production of this book, which on some 
heads is full of interesting facts; but his facts are so 
inextricably tangled up with his theories that the process 
of disentanglement is a greater task than human nature 
cares to undertake. 


BIRD-LORE. 


‘Ornithological and other Oddities.’ By Frank Finn, 
late Deputy-Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. London: John Lane. 1907. 10s. net. 


ESPITE its title, which we cannot regard as other 
than cheap, Mr. Finn’s book is not to be passed 
over by anyone interested in observation and fond of 
birds. It consists of a series of essays, most of which 
have appeared elsewhere, dealing in the main with 
birds, more with foreign perhaps than with English 
birds, and distinguished by a note of individuality in 
the observations that are recorded and the speculations 
they give rise to. As examples we may instance the 
essay on the toilet of birds, where Mr. Finn discusses 
the use of the serrated third toe claw possessed by 
some birds, or again the succeeding essay, where the 
question of the existence of a sense of smell in birds is 
raised. 

Many of Mr. Finn’s observations have been made 
upon birds in confinement, and it is clear from his 
pages that he is a man with a passion for pets and with 
something of a genius for taming wild animals. Now 
this question of caged birds is always one that has 
puzzled us. 

‘* A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage”, 


says Blake, and the flight of a bird, all compact of air 
and freedom, would seem to be the last thing to be 
shut behind bars and wires. 

And yet the ordinary range of many birds is very 
small; the experience of any garden will convince one 
that the hedge-sparrows, the robins, the thrushes, the 
tits and the wrens move in a very restricted circle, not 
much larger than that supplied by a decent aviary. 
Again we must suppose that a bird’s singing is the 
outcome of pure delight in existence, an expression of 
feeling entirely *‘ fit”, and most birds, even captured 
larks and finches, will sing freely enough in narrow 
cages. Without the large aviaries, such as our Zoo 
now possesses, most town-dwellers would have to 
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o without living acquaintance with any but a very 
ew birds, and the great majority of lovers of birds, 
though living in the country, rarely find opportunities 
for the continued observation of more than a limited 
number of birds. Even in a good garden, where birds 
are considered and cultivated, they do not become as 
tame as one would wish them; cats are so prevalent 
in this country and more perhaps than boys keep up 
an atmosphere of suspicion in the bird mind. But 
for all our arguments, we cannot see a herring gull or 
a plover, still less a hawk or an eagle, in ever so lofty 
a cage without the feeling that we are parties to a 
needless piece of injustice. 

Another vexed question Mr. Finn’s essays raise is 
that of acclimatisation: the general trend of opinion 
just now is decidedly against all such attempts, 
because of a few disastrous successes in that line, 
notably the European sparrow and the rabbit. But 
there are some equally glorious gains, such as the trout 
and the red-deer in New Zealand, and surely we ought 
to be past the stage of having to rely merely on the 
** you never can tell” principle of its being safer to let 
things alone. Of course it is hard to colonise in this 
country where the fauna has been toughened by much 
competition ; just as among plants we export weeds in 
abundance to the newer countries but have gained very 
few exotics. Still it would be interesting to get a few 
new birds established, most of all if some of our rarer 
visitants which seem to be trying to extend their range, 
such as the hoopoe and the golden oriole, could only be 
allowed a better chance of making a home here. Mr. 
Finn’s experiments with ‘‘ Rosy Pastors” and ‘‘ Pekin 
Robins” are full of interest though they have led 
merely to a negative result, as did the older attempts 
to acclimatise the little owl and to reintroduce the 
bustard. 


NOVELS. 


“The Enlightenment of Olivia.” By L. B. Walford. 
London: Longmans. 1907. 6s. 


The reading, the enforced reading of such books as 
this presses from one the suggestion that the time has 
come for novels, in the interest alike of readers and 
writers, to be classified before review. Novel writing, 
once an art for artists, has now chiefly become a trade 
for the professional purveyor of fiction ; it is a means 
by which an income is made by the practice of industry 
and the observance of a few obvious rules. There are 
artists still amongst those who write, and their work 
must furnish the standard by which the art of fiction 
shall be judged. But it is absurd and unkind to force 
the output of the other laborious uninspired craftsmen 
up to that bar for judgment. Their work does not 
pretend to art; it often shrinks uncomfortably from 
such an imputation; it knows full well that even 
adequate grammar will not be demanded of it, and 
that the mere suspicion of style must be sedulously 
avoided. Why then should it not, as any other com- 
mercial product, be labelled to attract the class of 
customer for which it is designed, and so avoid an 
implication and an assessment it has done nothing to 
deserve and probably does not in the least desire? 
Would not “ superior household”, ‘‘ delicate nursery ” 
or ‘‘ strong servants’ hall” be as fitting descriptions for 
fiction as for tea, and save a deal of trouble to the taster 
and to the public? Here for example is Mrs. Walford 
with a blend somewhere between ‘‘nursery” and 
‘‘household”. One can rate it as art by reading the 
first half-page, but the ignorant reviewer who only 
cares for art cannot rate it as commerce however 
conscientiously he may read. He dares not even 
affirm that there is not a line in it that would disagree 
with the most sensitive moral digestion, because he 
cannot conceive the mental appetite that could make a 
full meal of it. The ‘‘innocence” of the reader who 
can accept it as a statement of life suggests an extreme 
which makes prediction impossible as to any other 
effect it might produce on her—since of its reader’s sex 
one is at least certain. The emotional fluctuations of 
Olivia, that dreary windbag of a woman, may rouse, 

rhaps, in some maiden bosom a desire for the same 
eeble vacillation between duty and pleasure, though 


indeed neither term can be said to have had any hopeful 
meaning for our anemic heroine ; and this dull village 
gossip, this pointless profusion of dialogue, may hold 
one knows not what charm for ears condemned to an 
even duller reality. ‘‘The Enlightenment of Olivia” 
may ‘‘run through” innumerable editions, it may 
spread a virus of discontent in thousands of childish 
minds—one can as easily conceive it doing one as the 
other. It is not art, and being artless no limit can be 
set anywhere to its mischief nor in England to its 
circulation. 


‘‘Fortune’s Fool: a Novel.” By Fred. E. Wynne. 
London: Brown, Langham. 1907. 6s. 


There is some originality about this story. The hero, 
heir to a fair estate in the West of Ireland, becomes 
a doctor much against the will of his soldier father, and, 
starting brilliantly at the University, makes a hopeless 
fiasco of his life by falling in love unwisely. We are 
given a most unpleasant picture of feminine dipsomania, 
and in fact the last half of the book makes doleful 
reading. The novel is not well constructed, but Dr. 
Wynne treats with effect the relations of Lionel 
Ripton with his father — an old officer of a fine if 
narrow type—and with the charming daughter of their 
nearest neighbours. Of course Lionel, had he not been 
a young ass, though a clever one, would have recog- 
nised that his true destiny ought to have developed 
out of the boy-and-girl friendship in which, until too 
late, he found no element of romance. The Irish 
chapters are the best, for Dr. Wynne understands the 
peasantry and makes a good deal out of a faithful 
poacher with an unconventional but rigid moral code 
of his own. He apologises for introducing a doctor 
whose nature is mean and malignant, and a nurse of 
depraved character, but really there is such a nauseating 
literary conspiracy to pretend that all doctors are 
heroes and all nurses angels that we welcome a new 
writer who has the courage to exhibit one or two black 
sheep in the impeccable fold. 


‘‘ A Tarpaulin Muster.” By John Masefield. London : 
Grant Richards. 1907. 6s. 


In this collection of short stories Mr. John Masefield 
sounds the note of distinction. He isan impressionist 
anda poet. He writes of the sea and as he writes we 
can taste the salt of the brine and hear the splash of 
the waves. He interprets for us the magic of the sea 
and gives us strange glimpses of the sailor’s life. Some 
of the short pieces in the volume are records of actual 
experience. Others deal with sailors’ legends—the folk- 
lore of the sea. As successful examples of various 
styles we may mention ‘‘A Memory”, ‘‘ Davy Jones’ 
Gift”, and ‘‘ A White Night”. The last mentioned is 
especially notable as an example of Mr. Masefield’s 
power to create an atmosphere. The story deals with 
the strange freaks of fancy and imagination and 
illustrates the fact that scenes apparently quite un- 
important sometimes are impressed for no apparent 
reason indelibly on the mind. Mr. Masefield is a 
master of strange effects. Writing of the sea or of 
Irish fairies, of whom he possesses an intimate know- 
ledge, he leaves a feeling that haunts. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘‘The Squares of London.” By E. Beresford Chancellor. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1907. £1 1s. net. 

We doubt whether this is the kind of book which the most 
conscientious reader in the world reads right through. Even 
some reviewers may skip a few of its four hundred pages here 
and there. You read about the particular square in which you 
live or are especially interested ; and very entertaining is a 
good deal of the information the author has piled together 
about all the principal squares in London. The smaller and 
remoter ones are not often worth much notice, and out of some 
of them the author, with all his endeavours, has not been able 
to squeeze a celebrity. “If you are inclined to become a great 
swell, set up in Eaton Square”, ran a popular London rhyme 
some twenty years ago, but for “ salubrious air” Piccadilly was 
described as its superior. Mr. Chancellor, however, is able to 
explode the notion that “ Belgravia ” is not one of the healthiest 
spots in London. Eaton Square was planned by Cubitt, who 
had great ideas as a builder. He took away the clay and 
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"turned it into bricks, and built on the pee underneath. 
Therefore, although so low-lying, this part of London—Belgrave 
well as Eaton Square—is on the same level as the ground 
joors of Westbourne Terrace—“ one of the healthiest spots in 
London”. Where a square has not much history, the author 
is driven to give the names of some of its more notable in- 
habitants to-day—S. George’s Square for instance—but as a 
cule he is severer in his methods. Berkeley Square comes first 
on his list, and it is no doubt the most famous of all the 
London squares. At No. 8 Clive lived. Malcolm says that 
Clive towards the end of his life took laudanum in great 
quantities. Walpole relates how he “went off suddenly”. 
“Dr. Fothergill gave him, as he had done on. . . occasions, 
a dose of laudanum ; but the pain was so violent, he asked for 
a second dose. Dr. Fothergill said ‘if he took another, he 
-would be dead in an hour’. The moment Fothergill was gone, 
he swallowed another—for another, it seems, stood by him— 
and he is dead.” Mr. Chancellor touches on the “ Berkeley 
Square mystery”, of which most people have heard. “The 
Haunted and the Haunters”, the best old-fashioned ghost story 
-we have ever read, was imagined by Lytton of this terrible 
house in Berkeley Square. The whole story of the haunted 
house is of course pure rigmarole. It is no more haunted than 
is Lord Rosebery’s. 


‘* The Memoirs of Ann Lady Fanshawe, 1600-1672. London: Lane. 
1907. 16s. net. 


An immense amount of research and patient scholarship has 
been expended on this family document. Lady Fanshawe’s 
own notes or autobiography, printed in big type, are but a 
small portion of the work, which has hundreds of pages of 
notes in small type and sheets upon sheets of family pedigrees. 
The book is really remarkable as a family history, and it is 
pleasant to know that there are still people in England who have 
leisure and the taste for preparing such a work for press. It 
cannot appeal to the public, even to the public which is most 
interested in English history, for it throws little if any light on 
social or political history of the time. There are allusions in 
the memoirs to Clarendon and Cromwell and Stafford, but they 
are unimportant, and we are bound to say that most of Lady 
Fanshawe’s matter is dry stuff. But to all connected with the 
family this book, admirably printed and illustrated, ought to 


appeal. 


‘* The Causes of Decay in a British Industry.” 
Opifex. London: Longmans, Green. 1907. 


This book appears at an opportune moment, and may be 
read by all who wish to understand not only what is termed 
the Fiscal question but the relations between our manufacturers 
and legislators. An account is given in it of one of the most 
important of our crafts. Ex uno disce omnes. The records 
for many years of the annual output of firearms from the 
‘Birmingham district are in existence, and from these and 
much collateral evidence it is proved beyond doubt that the 
industry is declining in Great Britain. The authors claim 
‘that no political bias has warped their judgment. “A 
plague on both your houses” may well escape the lips of 
the British manufacturer, for, if hope of salvation is now con- 
nected with one party alone, much mischief in the past, in 
the authors’ view, has been created by politicians of both 
parties. Thus it has come about that Liége has prospered 
.at the expense of the manufacturers and their employees 
in Birmingham and tends more and more to become the 
manufacturing annexe not only of free-trade England but 
-of protective Germany and France. The one centre 
has prospered under the sheltering hand of a _ sym- 
pathetic Government, the other has had to fight its way 
not only against foreign competition but against its own 
Government too. The authors do not ask blindly for protec- 
tion. They say that the burden imposed on productive 
industry by legislative action has in this case at any rate been 
a main cause of decay. As to this, the injury resulting from 
unequal foreign competition we are keenly alive to ; but we are 
very sceptical of the damage laid to the charge of the Factory 
Acts and other legislation passed to protect the “hands”. The 
protection and stimulus of trade must go hand in hand with 
social reform ; not in spite of it ; still less must it be hostile to 
it. But the lesson to be learned from the dismal tale told in 
this book is useful: it should be read and read again by the 
workmen of England, and then they will be foolish indeed if 
they do not utilise their voting power at the next opportunity 
in a manner that will remedy a grievous situation. 


By Artifex and 


“The Control of a Scourge.” By Charles P. Childe. London: 
Methuen. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Childe has been at some pains to disarm the criticism of 
those who hold that medical matters are inappropriate themes 
for popular books. He is probably wise, for plenty of people, 
both within his profession and without it, consider it scandal 
for a medical man to write professionally for the public eye. 
Cancer, the text of Mr. Childe’s book, falls into the category of 
diseases which are curable at their inception. The object of 
«the author is to secure a more timely recognition of cancer 


through a better acquaintance with its danger signals. His 
justification lies in the fact that surgery alone can honestly hold 
out a prospect of cure, and that this prospect varies inversely 
as the interval between the development of the mischief and its 
removal. In spite of the need for promptitude in the vital early 
days, only too often nothing is done, or, the disease having been 

ronounced to be cancer, recourse is had -to one or other of the 
utile nostrums with which charlatans beguile the ignorant both 
rich and poor. This unfortunately makes Mr. Childe’s book 
all the more necessary. Ignorance of the elementary facts of 
health and sickness is, as it has always been, the deadliest 
disease of all. Progress must be slow, and it is well perhaps 
that this should be so, since it is better for the race to be care- 
less than valetudinarian. Still, there is a middle way, and Mr. 
Childe leads his readers along it. His book is clearly written, 
and neither technical nor sensational. 


The excellent reproduction of Mrs. Adams’ water-colour 
drawings, to which we drew attention last week in our notice 
of “ Wild Flowers of the British Isles”, was due to a special 
colour-type process devised by Messrs. Carl Hentschel, mention 
of whose name was accidentally omitted from the volume. 


THE JULY REVIEWS. 


Captain A. T. Mahan in the “ National Review” destroys 
whatever raison d’étre there might have seemed to be for the 
Hague Conference. Where the adjustment of difficulties might 
be settled satisfactorily by arbitration they would now, he 
points out, be settled by the established methods of diplomacy ; 
where satisfactory settlement is impossible there is nothing 
for it but war. Captain Mahan clearly thinks that the time 
has not yet come when appeal in grave international affairs 
may safely be made to the decision of a third party. The 
position of things in the Pacific, Russia’s need of an open-all-the- 
year-round seaway, the necessity of expansion to Germany and 
Japan, the case of Cuba, the Monroe Doctrine and other ques- 
tions are ignored by the advocate’ of unconditional arbitration. 
“ They are not looking upon the world as it now is, but upon 
an ideal which the future may fulfil but the present has not yet 
reached.” War may be either remedial or preventive. “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. It will be well 
that we invoke moral power to help heal the evils of the world 
as the physician brings it to bear on the ills of the body ; but 
few are prepared to rely on it alone.” Captain Mahan’s latest 
views on the capture of private property at sea are controverted 
by Sir John Macdonell in the “ Contemporary”; he gives 
some instances to show that Captain Mahan’s views are not 
always consistent. More efficacious than any Hague Con- 
ference no doubt is improved knowledge of each other by the 
greatnations. The visits of English journalists to Germany 
should make for good, if only because it will at least in- 
duce a more rational view by the English press of German 
policy and German sentiments. In the “ Contemporary” 
Mr. Sidney Low and Mr. Percy Bunting, in the “ Albany” Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner, and in the “Empire Review” Sir C. Kinloch- 
Cooke make eloquent and earnest acknowledgment of the 
reception given to the British party by officials and people 
alike. Mr. Low deprecates the extremists’ habit of looking to 
tendencies rather than facts. Suspicions as to the future 
generate a dangerous atmosphere, and “the best service the 
press can do is to dissipate it by endeavouring to get beyond it 
to the state of mind through which it is generated”. Mr. Percy 
Bunting sets off one suspicion against another—a method which 
reduces the bickerings and misconceptions on both sides to 
their proper proportions. “It is of course suggested that all 
this courteous talk is an elaborate attempt to hoodwink the 
British nation and hold it quiet and careless till the time is 
ready for an attack. The best answer perhaps is that the sug- 
gestion is made by certain men in Germany that our fleet is 
being strengthened in order to destroy their navy while there 
is yet time.” Mr. Gardiner found the warmth of the journalists’ 
reception “qualified by considerable doubt. We found a 
certain suspicion of Great Britain universal and deep-seated”. 
The reason is that the press in Germany reproduce every ill- 
natured thing said of Germany in the English papers, just as 
the English press reproduce all the most sensational things 
which appear in the German papers. Sir C. Kinloch-Cooke 
thinks it only remains for the press of both countries to do their 
part to ensure an entente cordiale between Germany and Great 
Britain. The views of the visiting editors of course carry no 
weight with the German-fearing editor of the “ National 
Review”. German hospitality, he says, hypnotised several British 
editors, but “it can scarcely be pretended that the latter’s gushing 
speeches exercised any appreciable influence on their German 
confréres, who, after a fleeting interlude of civility, resumed 
their traditional attitude towards this country”. It is no more 
easy to kill suspicion in Germany than in England. Whilst 
the editor of the “ National” treats the visit as a farce Mr. 
Ellis Barker utters a warning note against German ambitions 
in the Baltic, and recommends an Anglo-Danish compact which 
shall prevent certain Danish islands from falling into German 
hands to the menace of Danish independence. 
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Sir Rowland Blennerhassett in the “Fortnightly”, enlarging 
on the necessity of intellectual forces to natiOfal development 
and unity, says that “the real mission of Etigland and her 
moral obligations wete incomprehensible to thé leaders of the 
Free Trade movement, who were quite unable to distinguish 
between the interests of trade ot of Empire”. They were 
also, he might have added, unable to distinguish the inter- 
dependence of trade and Empire and to réalise that if dis- 
integration overtook the one the other must suffer. If the 
work of imperial education at home is not yet complete it has 
to be borne in mind, says Sir Rowland, “that some of the 
oversea dominions of the King likewise surely need imperial 
instruction”. There is one colonial statesman to whom this does 
not apply notwithstanding his unfortunate demands concerning 
Australia and the navy. Mr. Alfred Deakin is the subject of 
a personal article by Mr. Richard Hain in the “ Fortnightly ”, and 
the several articles in the reviews which give prominence to 
the discussion of his views are a tribute to the manner in which 
he impressed himself on the British people during the Premiers’ 
Conference. The “National” reprints part of his vigorous 
plea for Imperial Preference which Mt. Rams@¥ Macdonald in 
the “Albany” and Mr. Morgan-Browne in the “ Contem- 
porary” attempt to combat. It is a little unfortunate for 
the assurance with which Mr. Macdonald seeks to put Mr. 
Deakin in his proper place imperially and economically 
that Mr. Hain should remind us of Mr. Macdonald’s an- 
nouncement, made at the time of the Australian elections 
out of “the plenitude of his Australian knowledge gathered in 
a few weeks”, that Mr. Deakin’s Ministry was already dead. 
Mr. Deakin’s success at the polls, in spite of Mr. Macdonald’s 
confidence as a prophet, may assist us to gauge the relative 
importance of their respective views in regard to both the 
Empire and Australia. To Mr. Macdonald Mr. Deakin’s pro- 
posals are an “extraordinary mixture of economic absurdity 
and inconsistency”. Mr. Morgan-Browne finds Australia’s 
selfish—an awkward point this for the Cobdenites who 

ave contended that the.colonies do not want Preference and 
would only hurt themselves if they got it. He fails to under- 
stand from Mr. Deakin whether Australian trade is bad or not, 
as he fails to understand the element of loyalty to Great Britain 
in proposals which might give her the place in Australian 
markets now gradually but surely being taken by the foreigner. 
The extent to which Britain’s rivals are forging ahead in 
Australia is briefly but unanswerably set forth by Sir William 
Lyne in the “Empire Review”. In twenty years Great 
Britain has gone back 13 per cent. while the foreigner has 
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gained 100 per cent. To Mr. Morgan-Browne and his friends ! 


any Australian attempt to check this “economic absurdity” | 
is selfish because as a condition Australia asks for some 
special consideration in the British markets. Sir William 
Lyne’s concise statement should be read by everyone who is 
in search of facts. The most promising markets in the world 
are being sacrificed to a lop-sided fiscal régime. The Cob- 
denite dilemma is further illustrated by Sir Roper Lethbridge 
in the “ Asiatic Quarterly” in an article on “ Imperial Prefer- 
ence, or Cobdenism, or Swadeshi”, which also should be read 
and pondered over. Radical members of Parliament who call 
themselves Free Traders warmly support Swadeshi, which, 
whatever else it may imply, means protection for Indian goods 
against British competition. To the fiscal faith of the 
Cobdenite, which clearly is kept for home consumption, Sir 
Robert Lethbridge opposes a long and interesting argument in 
favour of Preference for the Empire, including India, which 
should be “the outward and visible sign of the solidarity of 
the United British and Indian peoples”. Cobdenism has 
carried us to a point where “ Imperialist ” in the “ Fortnightly” 
finds it possible to advocate as an act of simple justice the 
cession of the West Indies to the United States. He proposes 
to exchange them for the Philippines, which America clearly 
cannot govern with advantage either to herself or the Filipino. 
It is, “ Imperialist ” conceives, the duty of a mother country to 
hold her colonies only so long as she can do so to the benefit 
of those colonies themselves. It is, we on the contrary con- 
ceive, the duty of a mother country not to abandon nor to 
barter the colonies but to adapt the system of control to the 
needs alike of the colonies and the Empire. 

Among political articles there are several of note. Mr. 
William O’Brien in the “ Nineteenth Century ” writes on “ The 
Breakdown in Ireland” under Mr. Wyndham, whose policy 
of conciliation he argues was defeated by Nationalists 
themselves. “Those who proved themselves readiest for 
war proved themselves also readiest for peace. It was those 
whom he selected to close with Mr. Wyndham the coercist 
who proclaimed war to the knife against him when he 
became a conciliationist.” Not the Irish party nor the Irish 
people, but three men of “eminence” and “unsullied cha- 
racter” destroyed “ the auspicious harmonies of 1903”, and 
Mr. Wyndham’s “ failures were a consequence of his desertion 
by the Irish party, not its cause”. Mr. Atherley Jones in the 
same review discusses the relations of the Peers with Liberal 
majorities, and while keen for reform is nervous lest a Second 
Chamber reactionary in character should be created on the 
representative principle. Such a Chamber “ within the secure 
entrenchment of popular sanction” would be a worse obstacle 
to extreme legislation than the Lords themselves. In the 
“ Fortnightly ” the writer of “The Slate Again”, who describes 
himself at the end of his article as “A Student of Public 
Affairs”, but whose name is given on the cover as Robert 
White, charges the Ministry with insincerity; they do not 
“ mean business”, and they are in his opinion adopting courses 
which by undeceiving the electors will help the Tories back to 
power. The Nonconformists were as little prepared to regard 
the Education Bill as a settlement as were the Nationalists to | 
accept the Irish Council Billas a reasonable instalment of Home 
Rule. “Blackwood” denounces the land policy of the 
Government, particularly the Scotch Bill, and generally pro- 
tests “against the expenditure of public money on providing 
allotments for butchers, bakers and publicans”. In the 
“ National” Lord Willoughby de Broke enters a plea for an 
unreformed House of Lords and Mr. Jesse Collings criticises 
the Small Holdings Bill and shows its deficiencies: “ Most of 
what is new in the Bill—if workable at all, which is doubtful— 
while being unfair to the landlords, will be of little or no benefit 
to the labourers”. In the “Contemporary” the Earl of 
Cardigan commends the Government’s interest in the land 
question, but is so doubtful of the possible effects of the new 
measure that he urges them to experiment on Crown lands 
with suitable persons rather than run risks by trying the 
scheme on private property. Mr. Massingham urges that 
the House of Lords must be made definitely subordinate to 
the Commons, so that the constitutional balance between 

rties may be maintained. He would limit the veto to one 

arliament and is certain that all the natural checks on 
‘extremes would still operate. “Bills will still be too mode- 
rate”: a view which surely goes far to destroy the case against 
the Lords preferred by Mr. Massingham and his friends. 

Mr. Alex. H. Leigh has an article in the “Nineteenth 
Century” on “ Stock Exchange Reform” setting forth certain 
ideas familiar enough to City men with a view to greater public 
confidence in Stock Exchange transactions ; in the “ Financial 
Review of Reviews” Mr, T. Holt Schooling discusses the 
influence of trade upon the price of stocks and Mr. Hartley 
Withers indicates some grave objections to the new income tax, 

rticularly from the point of view of the individual investor. | 

e says that the income tax is already driving capital abroad | 
where it seeks shelter behind tariff walls, and its departure will | 
be accelerated by the permanent increase for which Mr. Asquith | 
bids the nation prepare. | 
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Brown, Langham. 30s. net. 

A Literary History of the English People (J. J. Jusserand). Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

PHILOSOPHY 
The Philosophers of the Smoking-room (Francis Aveling). Sands. 


35. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS 

The Life and Adventures of Prince Charles Edward Stuart (W. 
Drummond Norie. Vol. II.}. Caxton Publishing Co. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Submarine Warfare Past and Present (Herbert C. Fyfe). Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

*¢ The World’s Classics”: History of Margaret Catchpole (Richard 
Cobbold) ; Aristophanes (Translated by John Hookham Frere) ; 
A New Spirit of the Age (Edited by Richard Hengiat Horne) ; 
Great Expectations (Charles Dickens) ; The Town (Leigh Hunt) ; 
The Poems of George Herbert. Frowde. 1s. net each. 

The King’s Mirror (Anthony Hope). Nelson. 7d. 

The Abbaye of the Holy Ghost. Cambridge: At the University Press, 


12s. 6d. net. 
ScHOOL Book 
An Illustrated History of England (W.S. Robinson). Rivington. 2s. 
THEOLOGY 


Points of Church Law (Clement Y. Sturge). Macmillan. 35. 6d. net- 
The Old Testament in the New (Right Rev. Edgar C. S. Gibson): 
Wells Gardner. 35. 6d. 
TRAVEL 
Through Jamaica with a Kodak (Alfred Leader). Bristol: Wright. 6s. 
The Eastern Alps (Karl Baedeker). Leipzig: Baedeker. 10, 
VERSE 
The Frere and the Boye. Cambridge: At the University Press. 


5. Od. net. 
The Mid Earth Life (Hartley Burr Alexander). Mass.: Huntting. 
$1.25 net. 
Martial (A. E. Street). Spottiswoode. 2s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Town Child, The (Reginald A. Bray), 7s. 6¢.; Case for Women’s 
Suffrage, The (Edited by Brougham Villiers), 2s. 6a. net. 
Fisher Unwin. 
White Man’s Work in Asia and Africa (Leonard Alston). Longmans, 
Green. 35. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—Asiatic Quarterly Review, 55.; 
The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d.; 
The National Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Windsor Magazine, 6d.; The 
Smart Set, 1s.; The Ocean, 6¢.; The Captain, 6¢.; The 
Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; Fry’s Magazine, 6¢. ; The Wide World 
Magazine, 6d.; Cassell’s Magazine, 6¢.; Little Folks, 6d. ; 
The Connoisseur, 1s.; The Albany Review, 2s. 6d.; The 
Westminster Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; 
Harper’s Monthly, 1s. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 6a. ; The Empire 
Review, 1s.; The Century, ts. 4¢.; The Antiquary, ; The 
Financial Keview of Reviews, 1s. ; The Musical Times, 4d. ; 
La Revue, 1/7.50; Deutsche Rundschau, 3.; Mercure de 
France, e 50; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; The East 
and The West, 1s. ; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3/r.; The Hibbert Journal, 2s. 6d. ; United Service 
Magazine, 2s.; The Grand Magazine, 43d. ; The Geographical 
Journal, 2s. ; North American Review, 1s. ; The Strand Maga- 
zine, ; The Munsey Magazine, 6d. ; Current Literature, 25¢. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£% 4 


One Year ... 130 4 
Half Year ... ine wo OFF 2 
Quarter Year ua @ > ws 
Cheques ond Money Orders should be crossed and made payghie to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Sirgot, 
Strand, Londgn, W.C, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


LIST. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE 


Vol. I. From the Origins to the Renaissance. By J. J. 
JUSSERAND. With Frontispiece. New Epirion, Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE 


Jol. II. From the Renaissance to the Civil War. II. By 
J. J. JUSSERAND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF INDIA 


By Professor R. W. FRAZER, LL.B., 1.C.S. New 
EpiTion. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. (Library of I Literary History.) 


THE BERNESE OBERLAND 


Vol. III. The West Wing. By H. DUBI. A New Volume 
of Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides. 32mo. cloth, Ios. 


THE TOWN CHILD 


By REGINALD A. BRAY, L.C.C., Author of ‘ The 
Children of the Town,” in ‘‘The Heart of the Empire.” 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF LONDON 


By G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 15s. net. Studies 
of the place of London in English Institutions. 


THE SANITARY EVOLUTION 
OF LONDON 
By HENRY JEPHSON. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


*¢ Should be read by all who are concerned r ing the health of 
the metropolis.” —Stenderd. — 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION 
OF EGYPT 


By WILFRID S. BLUNT. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
‘* Will be read with absorbing interest.” —Daily Chronicle. 


ARMY REFORM, AND OTHER 
ADDRESSES 


By the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ne 


Ss. R. CROCKETT’S new long Summer 


Novel, 
ME AND MYN 


Will be Published on July 8. Price 68. 
T. FISHER UNWIN 


MARK TWAIN 


Read Mark Twain’s latest Satire : 


KING LEOPOLD’S SOLILOQUY. 
Setond Impression. Paper cover, Is. nét; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

Mark Twain contributes an original chapter 
to Aaton Watson's important volume on 
SAVAGE GLUB. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


Published by T. FISHER UNWIN, London 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST OUT 


A New Novel by the Author of “INTO THE HICH- 
WAYS AND HEDCES,” &o. 


THE BURNING TORCH. 
By F. F. MONTRESOR. 6s. 


The MORNING POST says: 

“This is not only the best novel that its author has written—and when one 
remembers ‘ Into the Highways and Hedges’ and ‘ At the Cross Road ' one realises 
that this is giving it very great praise indeed—but it is also a book which at once 
challenges comparison with the great works of English fiction, with ‘ Vanity Fair,” 
with ‘ Middlemarch,’ or with ‘ The Egoist.’” 


THE RAMBLES OF AN 
AUSTRALIAN NATURALIST. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author of ‘‘ The Eleven Eaglets of 
the West,” &c. From the Notes and Journals of THOMAS 
WARD. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The STANDARD says: 

‘* This is a quite delightful book ; a book so compact of outdoor natural lore as 
to leave the reader, though his feet have never left English soil, with a feeling of 
intimate familiarity with the outdoor life of Australia. It is little likely to disappoint 
any reader, and it will prove the most delightful reading to all who have ever visited 
the Antipodes. It would not be easy to name a more comprehensive description 
outdoor Australia than this work. We hope that it will reach a wide audience in 
England. The work in every way deserves success.” 


SMALL HOLDINGS 
OF ENGLAND. 


A Survey of the various Existing Systems. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 10s. |. net. 


The Earl of Onslow, in the House of Lords on ape 25, said :~ 
“Their Lordships shou.d read the evidence of Miss Jebb, who visited all the 
counties of Eng , on the question of small holdings.” 


The TRIBUNE says: 


“Those who really want to get at the facts should be grateful to Miss L. 
Jebb. . . . Miss Jebb, a recognised authority of the first rank on the subject, who 
has been for three years collecting information for the Co-operative Small Holdings 
Association, has not picked and chosen her facts. She has her own views, and does 
not contea! them, but her fully detailed and sufficiently exhaustive survey of existing 
small holdings is set forth with a lucidity and candour that make it invaluable as 
evidence, both as to the demand and as to the success. ... Miss Jebb surveys. 
small holdings of every conceivable origin.” 


By L. JEBB. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM, 


First Lord of the Admiralty in the Ministries of Lord Grey 
and Lord Aberdeen, and Home Secretery in the Administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel. ByCHARLES STUART PARKER 

Editor of ‘‘ Life of Sir Robert Peel.” With Portraits and. 
other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 248. net, 


The SPECTATOR says: 


‘*Mr. Parker's present labours deserve the same hearty commendation that was. 
accorded to his previous achievement. As in the case of Peel, so in the case of 
—_, he has enlarged our knowledge of the time, and corrected our estimate of 

¢ Minister.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE WEEK-END PAPER 
For the Country and the Seaside. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
TW OPENCE - EVERY FRIDAY. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 

Is a paper specially suited for those who spend the week-end 
away from town. It keeps them in touch with the ideas that 
are moving men and the thoughts they are thinking. No 
other paper gives in so concise a form a summary of thé 
important things happening in the world. For all residing. 
in the coutitry of abroad it is a most useful jourfial. 


PUBLEC OPINION can be had of all newsagents, or 
it will be sent by to any address in the United 
Kingdom for 10s 10d. per anaum, or abroad for 13s., and 
pro rata for shorter periods. Orders should be sent to 


PUBLIC OPINION, WE: 


Specimen Copy sent om revtipt of post ati. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON “HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established oooty Half a Centu 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
Modern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealin; .—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH. - 
Enlarged wifiines, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Sy pwns for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon Tight gravelly soil at ——- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


eerans MASTERS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Cairo and 

Alexandria, under the —, of Education, to teach (1) English, including 
History and Geography, or (2) Mathematics, or (3) Science (Experimental Ley 
and Chemistry). To enter on duties 1st October. About 400 boys in each school, 
mostly Mohammedans. 


Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust 
constitution, and have taken a University Degree in Honours. They must have 


experience as h Pref e will be given to applicants who hold a diploma 
in teaching. 
Initial salary £295 ss ag (L.Eg. 24 per ). All 


for 
passage out to Egypt. hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only 
excepted. Summer Sedan ren less than two months. 
Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by copies 
~~,’ of testimonials, to be sent—marked outside ‘ Assistant-Masterships "—to 
SHARMAN, , Easbourn, Whitby, Yorkshire, to whom candidates may 
apply for further information. 


H ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Weeieelstion (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
ast Class College of tors. 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


Moderate terms.—P. H. HaprerFie.p, 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils secelved Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
lish to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howexi, M.A. Cantab. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstock 
Hitt, Hampsteap. Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 

the Misses Hotes. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ents PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE, 


Finishing School for Girls. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and nay tole 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 

candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 

Coleeey Examinations. Extracts from testimonials : ‘‘ The greatest dullard 

need not despair.” ‘‘ It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


HOTELS. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY- ON-THAMES. 
Delightfully situated adjoining Henley Bridge. commanding extensive and 
beautiful views of the River. fort combined wit an Charges. 
R. T. Duxe, Proprietor. 


UEEN’S HOTEL. 
from the North-east Winds. 
. PALMER, Proprietor. 


BERYSTWYTH.—THE 


First-class ; facing the sea, and ~~ 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Réacetion. Medical and other references. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
parat School. Headmaster, G. H. Gnovas (late Assistant-master 
niversity College School, London). 


BATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
Whee er, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 


Established san. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
es special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


~ OMERSET.—Co.tiece Hovse, Brincwarter. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 
tion for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
. L.L.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


Thorough Education. Large ¢ grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—"* Camacua,” Westsury, WILTs. 


— ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


nised) FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
oderate fees. Swimming taught. 


al 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 


Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. ‘ 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 

HOTEL. On Level and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 

ments. New e wing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 
terms.—CoL.ins, Proprietor. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE CHOICE PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE DUKES OF 
ALTEMPS, REMOVED FROM ROME. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Stra W.C., on MONDAY, Jury 8, at One o'clock pre cisely, the choicer 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of the DUKES OF ALTEMPS, removed from 
Piazza S. Lungi del Francesi, Rome, comprising Ancient Manuscripts, Editiones 
Principes, and other Incunabula, Early italian Books with Woodcuts, Fine 


Bindings, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF COINS, TOKENS, MEDALS, ETC., OF 
F. E. MACFADYEN, Esg., F.R.N.S. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 hee on Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Jury 15, and Followin ae ne o'clock 
precisely, the "COLLECTION of ENGLISH and IRIS H COPPER COINS, 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


BSTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 
T R.—High-class H School for Daug! 4 
men. and Swimming. Entire charge fet, Danahters of Gentle: 


“ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


Mis: J. J: GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 


Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all WOOL. 
190 1% C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
ilson (Oxon., trial). July, 1905: H 
(Somerset LL wo: first SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : J Need. 
bam (first trial from here). Arrangements fo Militia Co tive. 

19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


Co UELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
ative and rial lesson free. 
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h-Century ton Gow edals, Tickets, Passes, and Badges, relating “ 
Theatres, Parks, G Race-courses, &c., the Pro 
F. E. MACFADYEN, Esq. ‘ .N.S., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who is re sahil 
ing the pursuit, comprising a fine Series of Harrin ton Farthings of James I. and 
Charles I.—Pewter Coins of Charles II. (including the very rare Farthin, 
1685), James II., and William and Mary—a fine and interesting Collection of LY 
Money—a remarkably fine lot of Seventeenth-Century Tokens (about 4,000 
unpublished Silver Vauxhall Ticket -and a unique Badge of the Leg of Mutton 
Club—Coin Cabinets—and Numismatic Books. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF VALUABLE AND RARE MODERN 
BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY OF A COLLECTOR. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & co. will SELL b 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Cha Lane, W.C., on FRIDA 
12, at One o'clock, a CHOICE SELECTI N OF VALUABLE AND 
“ARE MODERN BOOKS as above, including an extensive Collection of the 
best Library Editions of a Works in English Literature, comprising Bullen’s 
Old Plays, and the English Dramatists, large paper—the Chertsey Worthies 
Library—a Set of the Tudor Translations—Dryden’s Works by tt and 
Saintsbury —Swift’s Works by Scott—the Edinburgh Edition of Scott—the Works 
of Shelley and Keats, by Buxton Forman—Large-paper Edition of R. and E. B. 
Browning—Editions de Luxe of Tennyson, Lamb, Pater, and Kipling—the Edin- 
burgh Edition of R. L. Stevenson—the Gadshill Edition of Dickens, Large Paper 
—the Mohawk Edition of Fenimore Cooper—Copyright Edition of Lever's Novels 
—Pyne’s Royal Residences, 3 vols., and other Books with Coloured Plates— 
Sporting Secko~s Complete Set of the Kelmscott Press (including the ppesen 
and Issues from the Doves, Vale, Eragny, and other Modern Presses— 
Writings of "oom Froude, Prescott, Grote, and others—Tod’s yom of 
Rajastan, &c. ition, 3 vols., sumptuously bound in morocco—Trans- 
lations of the Classics, we. The whole in excellent condition, and chiefly in the 
original cloth uncut. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 
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RECENT TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. | Jusr Pustisnep. Second Edition. With Appendix. Price 4s, 
In demy 4to. Tastefully printed, bound in cloth, containing about THE CATEGORIES, 


| 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF BEDALE. By WITH AN APPENDIX FURTHER 
| 
| 


. B. M‘Cat, Author of ‘‘ Some Old Families,” ‘‘ History of Midcalder,” (D . and E n, j N ) 
BY 


“The Wandesfordes of Kirklington,” &c.; Member of the Council of the 
JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, 


Yorkshire Archzological 
“‘ This handsome volume will be of great interest to those interested in local and 
Hon. LL.D, Edin., Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. 


‘This is a handsomely produced quarto, well furnished with plans, pedigrees 
and illustrations from photographs. An excellent account is given of the venerable 
and interesting parish church.” — Westminster Gazette. 
In crown 8vo. tastefully printed, bound in cloth, illustrated, price 4s. 6d. ALSO SOLD SEPARATEL Yy, 
PENN'S COU NTRY, and other Buckinghamshire THE APPENDIX FURTHER. 
etches. E. S. Roscog. ith 13 Illustrations. . 
“ A delightful volnnne, The author whe pleasantly regarding Penn’s associa- Paper covers. Price Is. net. 


tion with the district, and touches also on the men of letters, statesmen, and others , 
notable in history who have been, at one time or another, identified with the | OLIVER & Boyp, Edinburgh. SimpkIN, MARSHALL & Co., Ltd., London, 


county.” —City Press. 
In fcap. 8vo. tastefully bound, gilt lettered, price 1s. 6d. net. m M 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. Notes and Impressions | NOW READY. Price 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. od. 


by Rev. H. J. Duxinrietp ASTLEY, M.A., Litt.D., &c. 
This little book is published as a useful epitome of the events which will be 


brought before those who gather to witness the Bury St. Edmunds pageant. 
It is not a formal history, but rather a series of notes of the most striking scenes 120 Selected Epigrams Metrically Rendered 


in the history of Bury, and especially of the great Benedictine abbey, together with 
a description of the ruins of the abbey, and the other antiquities of the town. in English, together with Latin Version. 


CHEAP EDITION. Incrown &vo. tastefully printed and bound, price 2s. 6d. By A E. STREET 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES OF THE LAKE 
DISTRICT. By Freperick Sessions. SPOTTI OODE & CO. Lrp., Eton College, and 5 New-st. Sq., London, E.C. 
“* His criticism of life and letters is sensible and sympathetic. The value of the 


‘volume is increased by a number of illustrative portraits and landscapes.” —Spectator. 
In demy vo. appropriately bound, price 10s. 6d. net. | H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
THE CITY OF YORK: the Story of he Walls, | GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
'S, AN Stiles. eing a Complete istory an ictoria ecor' 
Defences of the City, jon the Eatliest Times te the Present Day. By T. P. INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, a alg LONIES, AMERICA, 
Mr. 1. F, Cooper, who is known in Yorkshire as the author of a carelul bo A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases jpecimen number post free. 
on the city inns ar s, has discovered ood deal of new and entertaining | 
; werk te be Review. | LIBRARIES PURCHASED on VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 


SHORTLY. 
In large 8vo. tastefully printed and bound, gilt lettered, illustrated, price 6s. net. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and A B C. 
CREMORNE AND THE LATER LONDON Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


PLEASURE-GARDENS. By Warwick Wroru, Assistant-Keeper of the 
Coins and Medals in the British Museum ; Author of “‘ The London Pleasure- 140 STRAND, w.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Gardens of the Eighteenth Century,” &c. | 

The gardens described in the present volume have naturally claimed a lighter 

and less detailed treatment than teeir quetnenmens of the eighteenth century, yet BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 

care has been taken throughout to indicate the sources of information. Some record 


of of is attempted BOCKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
el teen which seem the most interesting and t ve en descri in cetall. 
e volume is illustrated by a peer wm of ps meet views, plans, scenes, and Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
facsimiles which illustrate the text and add greatly to its interest and literary value. Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Preseats. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Twelve months ago “SATURDAY” BRIDGE, by Mr. W. Dalton, was 
first published. The edition was large and the price was 5s. net. A second 
impression was called for in December last. It was also large. Yet six 
months saw it exhausted. Now a third impression—again a large one— 
is in order, and will be available in a few days. The secret of the success 
of “SATURDAY” BRIDGE is that Mr. Dalton is recognised as one of the 
few real authorities on the Best of Card Games, and that this is his best book 
on the subject. The Press has declared it to be the Standard Work. Its 
chapters originally appeared in the SATURDAY REVIEW: hence some 


misunderstanding as to the meaning of the title. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS; or 


Post Free, 5s. 3d., direct from THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
.33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 
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Garibaldi was a great reader, according to the Westminster Gazette. “1 read 
few works of fiction,” he once said, “but I do like Sir Walter Scott; he is 
a grand romancier, and much to be preferred to Dumas.” 


Scott’s abiding popularity is proved by the instant success of the 
HOLYROOD EDITION 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


“Read every word,” advised Ruskin. ‘“ While the language in which Scott wrote 
endures, while the human nature to which he addressed himself exists,” says Mr. A. C. 
SWINBURNE, “there can be no end of the delight, the thanksgiving, and the honour 
with which men will salute, aloud or in silence, the utterance or the remembrance 
of his name.” 


Scott’s Novels have appeared in every form, from the Zavtion de /uxe down to the 
cheapest reprint. The Hotyroop Epition is well printed, well bound, and contains 
both coloured and black and white Illustrations. The price per volume works out at 3s. 
It is a marvel of cheapness, and will be a welcome addition to any library which has not 
a complete Edition already. 


The Hotyroop Epition contains all Scort’s introductions and notes without 
abridgement. Among important features of this Edition are its glossaries and indexes. 
There is a 


Glossary and an Index to every Novel, 


and the last volume contains also 


A large and comprehensive General Index 


to the whole of the novels. The value of these glossaries and indexes can hardly be 
over-estimated. Scott is not difficult to read, but he uses many words peculiar to 
Scottish dialects, and he often makes allusions which may puzzle readers whose learning 
is not encyclopedic. His Scottish dialogue is often of the utmost interest in his stories, 
but it needs some interpretation. All difficulties of this sort are removed by the 
Glossaries of Words, Phrases, and Allusions contained in every volume of the HoLyroop 
Epition. The indexes serve an equally useful purpose. They enable us to find at once 
in any novel the place where a particular character is described, or where a particular 
event happens, or where a particular thing is said, or where some little lyric occurs. 


The illustrations have been specially drawn for this edition by the following 
well-known artists :—Byam Suaw, R.I., CLaupeE A. SHEPPERSON, Raney, R.I., 
Gorpon Browne, R.I., Joun R.I., H. M. Brock, R.I., A. Tatsor Situ, 
Paut Harpy, T. H. Rosinson, L. Lestre Brooxe, Rospert Horr, Warwick GosLe, 
and WaLTER S. STAcEY. 


The Hotyroop Eprtion in twenty-five volumes, in dark-green cloth with gold 
design, will be sent on receipt of a first payment of Five Shillings, the remainder 
being payable at the rate of Seven Shillings per month. 

COUPON. 
To the Manager, Tite Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
Please send me the Hotyroop EpItTIon oF THE WavERLEY NoveEts, 25 Voés., 
Sor which I enclose 5s., and agree to pay 7s. per month for ten months. 
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The Saturday Review. 


List opened on on Thursday, 4th of July, 
3 will close on or before Monday, t the, of July, iy, 1907, 


This Prospectus has been filed at the 4 wy of the Registrar of 


Joint Stock Companie 4 
[aw Guarantee and Trust Society, 


ISSUE OF 250,000 (PART OF 500,000) £5 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE 
PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH. 
Having a preference both as to Capital and Dividend. 
(PAVABLE aS FoLtows 
5/- per SHARE ON APPLICATION ; 
5/- ver SHARE ON ALLOTMENT; 
10/- per SHARE on 30th NoveMBER, 1907. 


ai. 
Preference in Allotment will be be given to the present Shareholders. 


Authorised Share Capital . és £2,500,000 
Subscribed Ordinary Share ‘Capital ee  £2,000,000 
‘Paid-up Ordinary Share Capital é £200,000 
Uncalled Ordinary Share Capital .. £1,800,000 


Trustees. 
The Right Honourable Sir JOHN ES DAY. 
The Honourable Mr. Justice GRANTH 


Directors. 
EDMUND F. TURNER, Esq. (Messrs. E. F. Turner & Sons), Chairman. 
‘Sir JOHN opay HILL (Messrs. Hill, Dickinson & Co.), Vice-Chairman, 
E. J. BRISTO essrs. Wilson, Bristows & 
{UEL GARRET Parker, Garrett, Holman & Howden). 
BERT LEWIN Esq. (Messrs. Hunter & Haynes). 
FREDERICK HALSEY JANSON: Esq. (Messrs. Janson, Cobb, Pearson & Co.). 
‘WILLIAM ae Esq. (Messrs. Maples, Teesdale & Co.). 
PEAKE Peake, Bird, Collins & Co.). 
M. HILLIPS, Fe (Messrs. Gush, Ph illips, Walters & Williams). 
THOMAS: RAWLE, Esq. (Messrs. Rawle, Johnstone & Co.). 
ERNEST ROBERT STILL, Esq. (Messrs. Trower, Still, Freeling & Parkin). 
RADCLYFFE WALTERS, Esq. (Messrs. Walters & Co.). 


Bankers.— Messrs. CHILD & CO., x Fleet Street, E.C. 


Solicitors.— Messrs. GRIBBLE, ones, | SINCLAIR & JOHNSON, 
38 Bedford Row, W.C 


Auditors.—Messrs. DELOITTE, PLENDER, ‘oridaiaes & CO., 
5 London Wall Buildings, EC 


Brokers,— Messrs. WHITEHEADS & COLES, 39 Sicaemeesen Street, E.C. 
General Manager and Secretary.—THOMAS ROBERT RONALD. 
Assistant Manager.—D. M. CARMENT. 

Assistant Secretary.—W. S. BATES. 

Registered Office.—s9 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


In consequence of the extension of the Society's business, the Capital has been 
recently increased by the creation of 500,000 £5 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
‘Shares of £1 each, having a preference both as to capital and dividend, and the 
Directors now offer for subscription 250,000 of these Shares. 

The Preference Shares rank against the assets of the Society (including the 
rancalled capital, £1,800,0co) in priority to all other Shares for repayment of capital, 
.and will be entitled to a fixed Preferential Dividend at the rate of £5 per cent. per 
annum. The dividend on the Preference Shares is cumulative. 

The Preference Shares the right to attend and vote at General Meetings 
apon all questions affecting the rights and privileges of the Preference Shareholders. 

During each of the t six years a dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid on 
the Ordinary Shares. he General Reserve Fund at the 31st December, 1906, was 
£205,000, and the balance carried forward to 1907, after providing for the payment 
of a 10 per cent. dividend, was £30,567 19s. 4d. 

Payment in full may be made on lotment, or at any subsequent time before the 
final instalment becomes due. The amounts paid up on Shares allotted will rank 
‘for dividend as to the amount paid on application frem the date of allotment, and 
-as to all subsequent payments from the dates thereof respectively. 

The dividends will be paid oo ly, on the 1st July and the ist January in 
each year, and the first payment will be made on 1st poe oe 

The minimum on which the Directors may pr to allotment is a subscription 
‘for 50,000 Shares. Of the issued Share Capital 100,000 Shares of £10 each were 
offered in the year 1888 and allotted in full, and 100,000 like Shares were offered in 

1902 and allotted in full, and on all the said Shares £1 per Share has been 


Abaitection will in due course be made to the Stock Exchange for a quotation 
of the Shares now offered. 

Preference in allotment will be given to the present Shareholders. 

No part of this issue has been underwritten. The usual brokerage of 3d. per 
Share will be allowed to Stockbrokers in respect of allotments on applications 
‘bearing their stamps. 

Applications for Shares should be made upon the Form accompanying the 
Prospectus, and sent to the Society's Bankers, Messrs. Child & Co., re ae om with 
a remittance of the amount of the deposit. Where no allotment is made the deposit 
will be returned in full, and where nymber of Shares allotted is less than the 
‘number applied for, the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the remaining 
payments. 

Copies of the Society's aera menor and Articles of Association, and of all 
Special Resolutions which have been passed, may be inspected at the Registered 
“Office or any of the Branch Offices of the Society. 

Prospectuses and Forms of ——— can be obtained at the Registered Office 
p any of the Branch Offices of the Society, or from the Society's Bankers or 

rokers. 
Dated 1st July, 1907. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


The Army & Navy Curonicze is published on the rsth of | nae month except 
ewhen that date falls on a Sunday, when it is published on the 14th 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, ‘8/6 per annum, 
111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


a PEQTUS. 


BRISTOL GORPORATION 
£3 10s. per Cont. REDEEMABLE STOCK, — 


Interest payable Half-yearly on the roth January and roth July. 


Issue of £341,500 THREE-AND-A-HALF per Cent. STOCK, 


or such abe: amount as may be n to raise the sum of £327,228 
the expenses of, and incident to, the issue. 


Sanctioned by the Connell of the City and County of Bristol, and authorised by the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act,‘1890, and the Bristol ‘Corporation Act, 1902, 
a Consent Order of the Local Government Board given thereunder. 


Price of Issue fixed by the Counoil at £97 per Cent. 
First Dividend, being a full six months’ interest, payable roth January, 1908. 


Trustees are authorised hy the Trustee Act, 1893, to invest in this Stock, unles 
expressly forbidden by the instrument creating the Trust. 


THE UNION OF LONDON & SMITHS BANK, LIMITED, 
STUCKEY’S BANKING CO., LIMITED, 


AND 
ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO. 


by arrangements made with the Corporation of Bristol, under the provisions of the 
Public ealth Acts Amendment Act, 1890, and the Bristol As ‘ation Act, 1902, 
and in pursuance of resolutions of the Council of the Cit deo ounty of Bristol, 
are authorised to receive applications for £341,500 of vistol Corporation Stock; 
bearing interest at 43 tos. per centum per annum, payable half-yearly at the Union 
of London and Smiths Bank Limited, Corn Street, Bristol, or Stuckey’s Banking 
Company Limited, Corn Street, Bristol. 

The ¢ issue will take the form either of Inscribed Stock or of Stock Certificates to 
Bearer (which are virtually Bonds to Bearer), at the option of Subscribers. 

The Stock will be redeemed at par on the 4th July, 1965, but may be redeemed 
at par, at the option of the Corporation, on or after the 4th July, 1925, upon three 
calendar months’ notice having been given by public advertisement, should the 
same not have been previously cancelled either by purchase in the open market, or 
by a: ment with the Stockholders. 

The Stock will be secured upon the Borough and General District Funds and 
Rates, the latter of which are unlimited in amount, and also upcn the Revenues of 
the Dock and Electrical Undertakings of the City, and of the Estates of the Cor- 

ration. The Stock, so far as security is concerned, will rank equally with all 
tock previously issued by the a ey and with’ all other Securities of the 
Corporation charged upon the Borough and District Funds or Rates. 
ll Transfers and Stock Certificates to Bearer will be free of Stamp Duty and 
Registration Fee. 
ividends are payable half- cam my Setar the Union of London and Smiths Bank, 
Corn Street, Bristol, or Stuckey’ Corn Street, Bristol (Dividend Warrants 
in the case of Inscribed Stock Hs transmitted by post unless otherwise desired) 
on the 10th January and roth July. The mt dividend, being a full six months’ 


interest, will be pa’ ey on the roth hate 1908 
Applications, w ich must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent., will be 
recei 


The Union of London and Smiths Bank, Ltd., Princes Seem, London, E.C. ; 
Robarts, Lubbock & Co., 15 Lombard Street, "London E.C. ; 
The Union of London and Smiths Bank, Ltd., Corn Sireet, Bristol ; 
Stuckey’s Banking ame Ltd., Corn Street, Bristol ; 
at any of the Branches of such 
The dates at which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required 
are as follows rd Jul 
n Tuesday, 23rd July, 1907, 22 per cent. 
On Tuesday, 27th August, 1907, 435 per cent. 
On Tuesday, 24th September, 1907, £35 per cent. 
but the instalments may be paid in full, on and after the 23rd July, under discount 
at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum, which will be allowed by Bankers at the time 
of payment. Full payments made in anticipation of the 23rd July will be subject to 
discount as from that date only. in case of default in the payment of any instal- 
Per at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will be liable to 
forfeiture. 
Applications should | can be obtained at any of the 
above he Bristol Stock Exchange ; of the 
City Treasurer, the Council ‘Then, Bristol io of F. B. Girdlestone, 19 Queen 
Square, Bristol. 
The List of Applications will be closed on or before Wednesday, the roth July 
1907. 


MUN D J. 
The Council House, Bristol, ‘own Clerk. 
sth July, 1907. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
** Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
the New Edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs. 
“* Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 24 Maps and Plans, 60 Illustrations. 
‘© Very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
“* A brilliant book.” — Times. “ Particularly good.” —Academty. 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
__ DEVON AND CORNWALL. ) Maps, and Pians, ss. 
, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bourne- 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Plymow outh, Dartmouth, Falmou' The Lizard, 
Land's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Valen Clovelly, 
Lynton, Minehi Bideford, Wye V: ley, Bath, Wale, 

Brecon, Ross, Tintern, ol berystwyt! owyn, Barmout! 
Harlech Criccieth, Rhyl, Conway, Bay, 
mawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, 
Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of 
Wight, and Channel Islands should use 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
LLaNGoLLen : DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris anD New York : BRENTANO’'S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Palestine, Egypt, iso English Lakes and Nordh Wales. 1, and a List post free. 
—Damungres & Co., 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Fenwick’s Career. [2nd Impression. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 

Tribune.—*‘ A story rich in detail and incident. 

It is difficult to praise the book enough.” 
The Marriage of William Ashe. | 
(115th Thousand. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 
tater.—‘* The most attractive and brilliant of 
all Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels.” 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
With Illustrations. [Over 165,000 Copies sold. | 

Mr. William Dean Howells.—‘ Readers have | 
rarely been led with such interest along the course | 
of any novel.” | 

Eleanor. [Over 120,000 Copies sold. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 

London Quarterly Review.—‘‘ Mrs. Ward has 
never given us a book that finds its way toone’s | 
heart so completely.” 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. [7¢h Edition. | 

Times.—* Will take rank with Mrs. Humphry | 
Ward's best work....... The story is a story of a great 
passion, worthily told.” 


Sir George Tressady. 


(37d Edition. 
Standard.—‘‘ An exceedingly able book. We 
doubt if any other living woman could have written 


a” 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. | 
Chippinge. (37d [mpression. | 


Truth.—“ One of the most deligh books we 
have read this season.” 


Count Hannibal. (6¢h Impression. 
Illustrated London News.—‘‘ The reader will be 


ly conscious of taking breath....... Mr. Weyman 
is far superior to his competitors.’ 
The Castle Inn. (62 Edition. 


With Frontispiece. 
Times.—‘‘ A story which the reader follows with 
excited curiosity.” 
In King’s Byways. = [27d /mpression. 
Times.—“ Will be enjoyed everyon h 
of art the anecdotes greatly excel the novel.” 
By the Author of “ Elizabeth and 
her Cerman Carden.” 
Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther: Being the Letters of an 
Independent Woman. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ A volume of rare charm; a © 
volume quite apart from the ruck of contemporary | 


The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 

ctator.— Priscilla is one of t t i 

i! most engaging 


ers we have met in fiction for years. 


By F. ANSTEY. 
Salted Almonds. [2nd Impression. 


Athenaum.—“ All the pieces have that rare | 
savour which is the author’s secret.” 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


The Old Country: a Romance. [37d Jip. 

Globe.—“* Written in an exquisitely graceful and 

poetic style, and expresses in many vivid passages 
a passionate love of the old country.” | 


By 
- Rose of the World. 


| The Silver Skull. 


‘The Red Axe. 


Peter’s Mother. 


' Cornelius. 


ACNES & ECERTON CA 


an, (37a Impression. 
With Illustrations. 
Academy.—‘‘A charming story.....A tale of 
Dresden china, so dainty and clever.” 


| If Youth but Knew. [27d /mpression. 


With 20 Illustrations by Lancetor Sreep. 
Truth.— As enchanting as the magic music of its 
wizard violinist.” 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Sir Nigel. (37a Impression. 
With Illustrations by ArrHur TwipLe. 
British Weekly.—‘‘ As good as anything Sir 
Conan Doyle has written, and that is saying much.” 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
The Story of Bawn. [27d /mpression. 
Standard.—“ Full of sweetness, romance, and 
pathos......A very real and tender story of a young 


[2nd Impression. 
World.—“* One of the author's best novels.” 

ia. (2d [mpression. 
Spectator.—‘‘ A most delightful little story.” 

Love of Sisters. [37a Zmpression. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘* Decidedly a more charm- 

ing and delightfully Irish story there could not be 

than ‘ Love of Sisters.’ 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


[37d Lmpression. 
With 12 Full page Illustrations. 

British Weekly.—** A work of real genius, full of 
glorious adventures.” 


Little Anna Mark. = [27d Jmpression. 


Daily Telegraph rattl f 
latly Te h.—‘* A rattling, rousing story 
adventure and misadventure. 
The Black Douglas. [37d Jmpression. 
With 8 Full-page I)lustrations. 
Speaker.—‘* A book which grips the imagination 
in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion.” 
(37a Jmpression. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


Weekly Sun.—‘‘ A powerful story, which he tells 
in his own masterful style.” 


_ Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 


[4th Impression. 

Spectator.—‘It carries the reader alorg, keenly 

a _ and full of sympathy, from the first page 
to the last.” 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
The Man from America. 
[2nd Impression. 
Academy.—“ A charming book, fragrantly and 
delicately written.” 
[11th Impression. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘A better novel the reader 
could not desire.” 
Jmpression. 
Quarterly Review.—“ Miss Philipotte'is enough 
to make of any story.” ” 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


The Intrusions of Peggy. 


{2nd Impression. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘* Peggy is altogether one 

of the most delightful characters that have appeared 
in recent fiction.” 


NOVELS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


The Last Hope. [4/4 /mpression. 2nd Ed, 
Athenaum,.—‘ One of his very best novels.” 
Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 
[2nd Impresston. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ Engrossing, fascinating, 
picturesque tales, full of colour, adventure, and 
emotion.” 
Flotsam. 
With a Frontispiece. 
Vanity Fair.— A capital book, that will repay 
any reader, cld and young, for the reading.” 
Barlasch of the Guard. [8/4 /ipression. 
Queen.—“ There is the genius of a Meissonier in 
his delineation of Papa Barlasch ..... He is one of the 
best soldier-characters in fiction.” 
The Vultures. [7th Impression. 
Queen.—‘‘ One of Henry Seton Merriman s very 
best......A powerful and thrilling book.” 
The Velvet Glove. [5¢h Lmpression. 
| A theneum.— A good story...... We have nothing 
but praise for the skilfully interwoven plot and the 
artistic development of character.” 
The Isle of Unrest. [7 _/mpression. 
Illustrations. 
Morning Post.—‘ A really admirable novel.” 
Roden’s Corner. (5th Edition. 
Punch.—‘' For dramatic situation, intensity, and 
simplicity of narrative, it is marvellous.” 
In Kedar’s Tents. {10th Edition. 
Guardian.—“ Full of adventure, of humour, and 
of vigour.” 
The Grey Lady. [6¢h Impression. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Globe.—“ A story of striking merit throughout.” 
The Sowers. (28¢/ Edition. 
Graphic.—‘ Very difficult indeed to lay down 
until its last page has been turned.” 
With Edged Tools. [New Edition. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Admirably conceived, 
paren The story never flags or loiters.” 
| From One Generation to Another. 
| [New Edition. 
| Tilustrated London News.—‘‘ The book is a good 
The characters are admirably contrasted.” 
| The Slave of the Lamp. [New LZaition. 
| Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ A masterly StOFY...00 
so like real life, and so entirely unconventional. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


The Truants. 
Punch.—*‘ Of the most engaging interest.” 


The Four Feathers. [13/4 /mpression. 

Country Life.—‘‘ It is indeed a grand story, told 

with such sympathy and spirit combined as are rarely 
to be found in books.” 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘‘Q.”) 
Poison Island. [2nd Impression. 
Daily Mait.—“‘ Poison Island’ holds us like a 
vice, and we read with eyes glued to the pages.” 
Sir John Constantine. [21d /mpression. 
Daily Telegraph —“ Really a splendid book ; for 
the adventures are those of living people, full of 
humanity and humour.” 


Shakespeare’s Christmasand other 
Stories. With Illustrations. 


Spectator —‘‘ Every one of the stories will give 
pleasure and satisfaction.” 


(7th Impression. 


“ The best 3s, Gd. series on the market. ... The paper is quite excellent, and the print is fine and clear,“—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


each volume. 


This Series comprises some of the Best Works of Modern Authors. The Vols. are well printed, and issued in neat cloth Binding of Special Design 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The White Company. 
With 8 Ilustrations, 

Speaker.—‘ A notable and very brilliant work of 

genius. 
Rodney Stone. 
With 8 Full-pa e Illustrations. 

Punch.—* There is not a dull page in it from first 
to last. All is light, colour, movement, blended and 
inspired by a master hand.” 

Uncle Bernac. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ Reaches everywhere a high 
literary level.” 

The Tragedy of the “ Korosko.” 
With 40 Full-page Illustrations. 

Daily News.—“ A fine story, the interest of which 
arrests the reader's attention at the start and hvlds it 
to the close.” 


The Green Flag, and other Stories of 
= and Sport. With Ng mp 
laily Telegraph.—“ ttle picture is fect 
of its kind. Altogether the volume Esdmiratie.” 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. 


The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.” 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. 


Times.—‘ A book which cannot but fascinate all | 


lovers of the sea.’ 


The Log of a Sea Waif. Being the 
Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea 
Life. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR 
TwiDLe. 


World. —“ This masterly presentation of the 


humours, hardships, and minor tragedies of life in 
the forecastle.” 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


The Gamekeeper at Home; or, 
Sketches of Natural History and Rural Life. With 
Illustrations. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ Delightful Sketches. The 
lover of the coun'ry can hardly fail to be fascinated | 


whenever he may happen to open the pages.” 


_ By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


| Deborah of Tod's. 

Daily Telegraph.— A really clever and interest- 
ing book.....Every feminine figure, however 
slightly drawn, bas about it some vivifying touch to 
render it memorable.” 


Jess, With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


Pall Mail Gazette.—‘“‘ The story is a capital one, 
and the interest never flags for a moment.” 


By F. ANSTEY. 
| The Brass Bottle. With a Frontispiece. 


Spectator.—“* Mr. Anstey has once more shown 
himseif to be an artist and a humorist of uncommon 
and enviable merit.” 


*,* Other lolurres to follow. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 
to send, post free on application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy 
and és n 


. Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. is; ; 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London : 


, Strand, in the Parish of St. 
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Impression. | 
Academy.—‘‘ Perhaps the finest book that Mr. and 
Mrs. Egerton Castle have as yet produced—daring, 
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